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"Current Educational Hotes 


By “Leslie Stanton” (A Religious Teacher). 


THE NEW YEAR AGAIN.—It means many things; 
but to those of us who have been making mistakes, the 
New Year ought especially to mean a chance to make a 
fresh start. What though the recent vacation lasted only 
two weeks? Believe me, children forget much in two 
weeks. And they will readily forget the unpleasant hap- 
penings of last term if only we show them pretty con- 
clus ively that there are going to be no unpleasant happen- 
ings this term if we can help it. 

approach of Christmas found us happy, if you 
will, but also nerve-jangled and unstrung. Why, was it 
not the first year of teaching for some of us? But the 
holidays have &iven us a pleasant respite, and now we 
go back to class with refreshed spirit and energy new 
born. 

Perhaps we feel so wonderfully energetic just now 
that we are prone to overdo ourselves in the matter of 
class work and preparation thereof. The zeal is creditable 
to us, to be sure, but we should do well to remember 
that there are some six long months ahead of us before 

. - y 
the much merited summer holidays. We shall need our 
energy and our tact and our ingenuity and our bottomless 
patience right along during the coming months, so per- 
haps it is wise for us not to attempt too much at this 
period of the term. 

The new year will be a happy year for us, young and 
old, experienced and otherwise, if we can start our work 
on a little higher plane than we did a year ago. The art 
of teaching is like religious perfection—we are always 
becoming either better or worse; there is no standing 
still. We all remember the popular illustration of the 
man in the boat in Rodriguez’ “Christian Perfection.” If 
he stopped rowing for a moment, the current swept him 
down stream, and sometimes, though he pulled with all 
his strength, he made only a little progress. But the 
point is that, if he really and truly tried, he always did 
forge ahead, even a little bit. 

In like manner we teachers are rowing up stream. 
There are times when we make but little progress—or 
think that we make but little progress, which is about 
the same thing—and the little blue demon of discourage- 
ment comes and perches himself in the sternsheets of our 
frail craft and grins at us and cackles, “What’s the use?” 
Then we must remember that it is a new year we are 
starting, that we are wiser and better than we once were, 
that even though our progress should be so slight that 
lew might notice it, still it was progress; and progress 
means glory to God and peace on earth. 

New Year resolutions are excellent things to make; 
but they are more excellent things to keep. Here is one 
to make and keep this year and next year and every 
year: “I will never yield to discouragement.” 


LITTLE CHRISTMAS.—The Christmas season is so 
sweet and consoling that the Church, kind mother that 
she is, allows its spirit to linger on into the new year. 
Here, for instance, is the feast of Little Christmas, as 
some of us love to call it—a feast sure to appeal strongly 
to children. For our religious instructions about this 
time, let us give our youthful charges a stimulating pic- 
ture of the events commemorated. What a wonderful 
thing it was, after all, to see those three sun-bronzed 
figures of oriental royalty gravely crossing the open fields 
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from Bethlehem gate to the lowly crib and there bending 
themselves down and offering their costly gifts. Let us 
paint the picture for the little ones, paint it with living 
words and colors destined never .to die out of their mem- 
ories; and while the impression is still fresh, let us not 
fail to bring home the great lesson of the day. All of us 
are kings and we, too, can draw nigh the humble Babe 
and His Most Blessed Mother and lay upon the cold straw 
the priceless gift of a human heart. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES.—That brilliant and suc- 
cessful Catholic monthly, Extension, editorially calls at- 
tention to the apathetic hostility and hostile apathy shown 
by many Catholics to the public libraries. Often enough 
some of us complain about the absence of certain Catholic 
books from the public library shelves, while at the same 
time we allow the Catholic books there present to rot 
away from sheer disuse. “Truth is,” says Extension, “that, 
instead of complaining about the public libraries we should 
begin to take more of a practical interest in them. The 
few men who are representing us in library work are do- 
ing wonderful things—which as usual we do not appre- 
ciate. They are receiving more co-operation from library 
authorities and employees than they are receiving from 
Catholics themselves, clerical or lay.” 

Exceptional cases may and possibly do exist, but in 
general it may be said that the librarians of public libraries 
are only too happy to be of service to the teachers in our 
Catholic schools. Sometimes we teachers are rather too 
backward about enlisting the kindly co-operation of this 
branch of the public service. Personally I have never 
known of an instance where the library people, irrespec- 
tive of what their own religious belief may have been, 
were not willing to put themselves at the disposal of the 
Catholic teacher. 

It were well for teachers and school authorities to 
think a little on this subject, for, no matter what we may 
say or do, our children are bound to frequent the public 
library. If we are awake to our responsibility, we shall 
be on good terms with the library people and see to it 
that there is a reserved shelf for the special use of our 
children. Every librarian is willing to get Catholic books, 
provided only that he receives reasonable assurance that 
the new accessions will be utilized. 

Both for us and for our pupils the public library can 
and should prove a valuable assistant in the work of 
Catholic education. If we but give the people in charge 
a little intelligent co-operation they will do much to light- 
en our labor and increase the efficiency of our schools.’ 


LEARNING THE TABLES.—There is difficulty in 
improving on some of the good, old fashioned methods of 
doing things. Despite pedagogical fads and fancies, the 
fact remains that the best way to make the children learn 
the tables is—to make them learn them. The concert 
reading of the multiplication tables, for instance, is about 
the best way possible to convey to young minds some very 
essential information. 

This matter of memory drill has been bitterly opposed 
from time to time, but it is all right provided it is made 
an intelligent exercise. Often it is not. The other day 
I ran across a delightful and pertinent little story in a 
popular magazine wherein the woes of a little boy in his 
first school days were humorously set forth. Every morn- 
ing, with his shrill voiced classmates, he sang dutifully, 
“Treetums two is sick,” but failed, quite naturally, to per- 
ceive any connection between this interesting ceremony 
and the mystic symbol, 3X2=?, which adorned another 
blackboard. The teacher certainly drilled the pupils in 
the fundamentals, but there appears to have been nothing 
particularly intelligent in the drill. 
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OUTSIDE INTERESTS.—Recently there have ap- 
peared several suggestive articles in educational magazines 
concerning the out-of-door activities of the children. The 
objection we find to most of the papers is that they insist 
too much upon the alleged necessity of systematizing the 
games of growing boys and girls. Who ever knew a real 
live boy who wanted his play to be systematic? Make 
the average child’s game a thing of system, and it ceases 
to be a game. 

This does not mean, however, that the teacher should 
stand aside from the out-of-school life of the children. 
Far from it. The wise teacher learns to take a kindly in- 
terest in “the young barbarians all at play,” and to incul- 
cate certain principles of honor and courtesy that can 
be inculcated nowhere but on the playground. 

Every normal boy has a hobby of some sort, and the 
teacher who aims at being something more than an ani- 
mated adding machine and atlas of the world manages to 
find out something of that hobby. Boys often develop a 
passion for collections of oyster shells or bits of crockery 
or pebbles of varying, shape and sizes and veinings. Girls 
are even more addicted to the collecting mania and run 
the gamut from holy pictures to clothes pins. In the 


making of such collections the teacher can unofficially as, 


sist and direct. The girl, for instance, who likes to gather 
and press ferns, can be made over into an enthusiastic 
botanist by a teacher with a little sympathy and a modi- 
cum of knowledge. 

Undoubtedly this mingling with the children out of 
class hours has its dangers. We are liable to make our- 
selves too common, so to speak, and throw away the dig- 
nity which is one of our most valuable assets. But a 
little thought and care on our part will do away with the 
danger. And the danger is slight in comparison with the 
good that we can do. Really, we learn only a very little 
bit about our pupils in the classroom. But when we get 
their confidence out of class hours, when they come to us 
as arbiters in the matter of sea shells and postage stamps, 
when they ask our advice about the “printing” of the tic- 
kets which will admit the audience to the circus to be 
held next Saturday in Johnny Jones’ cellar, and when they 
show us the carefully prepared list of the numbers of the 
street cars that pass their doors—why then we have the 
key to their hearts. 


FRESH AIR.—There is nothing particularly new to 
be said on this very important subject. But we cannot 
conscientiously, let it pass unhonored. We are likely to 
have some fairly cold days just about this time, and on 
fairly cold days we are prone to succumb to the temptation 
of keeping all of the windows closed and cultivating malig- 
nant germs. Then, those of us who are young and en- 
thusiastic and who saw the picture of the outdoor class 
room in the last issue of The Catholic School Journal, are 
in danger of going to the other extreme and putting their 
pupils and themselves into unsanitary cold storage. 

That outdoor school is a splendid thing, especially for 
consumptive children, but it is not practicable in most of 
our institutions. Besides, our good pastors and oldest in- 
habitants would naturally resent too radical a departure 
from the existing order of things. Here they have toiled 
and moiled and eked and scraped, lo these many years, to 
build us a modern school building, and are we instanter 
to execute a back-to-nature movement which will make 
the aforesaid modern building a white ele, hant on their 
devoted hands? Every principal with a sense of humor 
can readily perceive that the outdoor school idea has all 
manner of tragic possibilities. 

But one thing we can do—ventilate. At recess time, 
particularly, let the windows be opened top and bottom. 
What if you have patent ventilators in your school? They 
serve their purpose, of course, but they are not in them- 
selves sufficient. It took a Chicago woman to teach us 
this important lesson, and we cannot afford to let the 
lesson go unheeded. 


NOT OUR TROUBLE.—Newspaper reports from sev- 
eral parts of the country bring disconcerting intelligence. 
Grammar school and high school girls are on the verge 


of rebellion. One principal has forbidden the use of false 
curls, another has put the ban on French heels and a 
third protests that many of his girl pupils are flat-footed. 
Accordingly, a large proportion of the young ladies in 
the plague-ridden districts have declared that if they 


wear artificial hirsute adornment or walk on _ polished 
stilts, that is not the principal’s business. Up to date. 
so far as I can discover, no declaration of independence 
has been issued anent the serious charge of flat-footed- 
ness; but it is safe to say that the persons implicated wil] 
make some arch reply. 

Well, we have no troubles of this sort. And we are 
not likely to have. In the fact we are justified in taking 
a moderate complacency. The discipline obtaining in our 
Catholic schools is such that unfortunate clashes between 
those in authority and the pupils are unknown. This is 
one gratifying justification of our system. 


THE BACKWARD ONES.—A school director, well 
known some years ago in the Western states, used often 
to say, “Work up the backward ones.” The admonition, 
as is the case with most hobbies unduly and too persist- 
ently ridden, came in time to be regarded as a mild and 
dignified joke; but all the same it conveyed a bit of ex- 
cellent advice, 

You and I are both human, and being human we 
naturally take most delight in the pupils that answer 
promptly and well, that bring in neat written work, that 
break not discipline, furniture or rules of grammar. Veri- 
ly, such are the apple of our eye. We show them off to 
the best of our ability when visitors drop in, and we 
make out their monthly report cards with genuine delight, 

But we have other pupils under our care. We have 
pupils who, owing to various reasons—lack of talent, ae- 
bility, unfortunate environment—are not able to shine in 
our little firmament. These are the backward ones, and 
our plain duty is, as the old school director used to say, 
to work them up. It is not always an easy task. Some- 
times they show scant appreciation. But there must be 
no exception of persons in our work. 

Once there was a teacher in a parochial who had sev- 
eral backward ones and didn’t know it. She was an en- 
ergetic, enthusiastic person, and much given to question- 
ing. In teaching Christian Doctrine she considered her- * 
self particularly successful, and one day she invited the 
principal in to ask some questions on his own account. 

The result was a little disconcerting to that teacher, 
Most of the class, as she expected, came off with flying 
colors, but a formidable minority flunked dreadfully. That 
oy appeared to know nothing—and very little of 

at. 

“T can’t understand it at all,” declared the humiliated 
teacher. “I quiz and quiz every day, and I get satisfac- 
tory answers almost always.” 

“Very well,” said the principal. “But do you ask the 
questions in rotation, give approximately the same num- 
ber of chances to every child?” 

Upon reflection, the teacher concluded that such was 
not her custom. Instead, she had schooled herself, quite 
unconsciously of course, to question only those of her 
pupils who might be depended upon to answer aright 
So, from that day on, this teacher, who was fairly wise 
in her generation, proceeded systematically to work up 
the backward ones. 


MAKE THEM SHORT.—If composition work bothers 
you and your class, see if this advice will not help mat- 
ters: Do not insist on lengthy compositions. Often the 
pupils will learn more about construction by writing 4 
single paragraph with care than by writing a three page 
theme under forced pressure. As in most things, so in 
composition work—quality rather than quantity counts. 


CHRISTIAN ART AND ARTISTS.—This magazine 
has been commendably devoting considerable space from 
month to month to the study of the great masters and 2 
simple analysis of their works. This phase of education 
can be made a pleasing and valuable study in the hands 
of an enthusiastic teacher. The study of art reproduc- 
tions trains the memory and the observation, develops the 
judgment, adds to the store of the child’s information and 
exercises the sadly neglected esthetic sense. 


A school teacher in one of the lower grades once asked 
her pupils, “What is wind?” 
> After a thoughtful pause, a small hand was raised 
Well, Robert, what is your answer?” she asked. 
“Why—er, wind is the air when it gets in a hurry,’ 
answered Robert. 
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HYGIENE OF THE SCHOOLROOM. 

A word concerning hygiene. We know the mutual in- 
terdependence of soul and body, then we cannot too 
forcibly urge the primary teacher to use every exertion to 
have her schoolroom hygienic. We are aware that often 
she has to face stupendous difficulties in the shape of 
damp, crowded and ill-ventilated schoolrooms; yet these 
conditions are fast passing away, while the same duties 
remain for the teacher. These deal particularly with the 
placing of the children, correct lights and principally the 
admission of an abundance of fresh air. These are within 
the control of almost every teacher, yet frequently the 
vitiated air of the schoolroom bears testimony of this 
grave lapse of attention.—Sister Celeste Marie. 


GREAT IS THE TEACHER’S WORK. 

“What is more noble,” says St. Chrysostum, “than 
to form the minds of youth? He who fashions the 
morals of children performs a task, in my judgment, more 
sublime than that of any painter or sculptor.” In con- 
templating the magnificent works of art exhibited in the 
churches of Rome, we extol the great masters who pro- 
duced them, and we know not which to admire more, the 
paintings and statues which adorn St. Peter’s, or the great 
temple which enshrines those masterpyeces. But those 
who are occupied in forming the minds and hearts and 
in shaping the character of the children committed to 
their care, are engaged in a pursuit far more worthy of our 
admiration. For they are creating living portraits which 
are destined to adorn not only earthly temples, but also 
the temple not made with hands in Heaven, where there 
will be joy and admiration of God and His angels. 

Cardinal Gibbons. 


DIOCESAN TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 

I believe that diocesan teachers’ meetings do much good 
for the school work of a diocese. We have many communi- 
ties teaching in the Columbus diocese and their meetings 
have been established an esprit de corps and produced a 


general sympathetic feeling among all. The teachers also 
learn that knowledge on the subject of education is not con- 
fined to one community, and that we may learn from each 
other. The teachers are greatly encouraged by the meetings 
and are inspired with a deep sense of the importance of 
their work and of their holy vocation. The school work 
has been greatly unified through the mfluence of the 
meetings. Each year the teachers tell the obstacles they 
have overcome and the progress they have made. The 
meetings give the teachers a voice in the school work of 
the diocese. They are free to express their opinions, and 
they know that any just criticism will receive attention. 
It will be found that the common opinion and experience 
of the teachers themselves, is an excellent guidance in 
framing regulations for the school work of the diocese. 


Rev. F. W. Howard, Columbus, Ohio. 


IMPORTANCE OF GOOD METHODS. 

Catholic people demand that their children receive not 
only a good religious and moral training, but also as good a 
general education as they can get from any other school. 
That is the situation which confronts us and we have to 
deal with the situation as it is. We must admit that the 
religious is very likely to be a better teacher than the 
one who is not a member of a religious order, because 
her devotion to those committed to her care will make her 


more active and more conscious of what her duty is in. 


the matter of teaching; moreover, she devotes her whole 
life to teaching. She is not taking it up merely for a 
temporary means of making a living. Therefore, she ought 
to be a better teacher. But these do not wholly supply for 


the absence of right methods any more than the best dis- 
position in a poor mechanic wil Isupply for skilled training. 
And so we need, all of us, to get hold of the very best 
methods that we can. We need to study the different 
methods in order to distinguish between the good and the 
bad.—Rev. John Ryan, St. Paul (Minn.) Seminary. 


THE PASTOR AND THE SCHOOL. 

In relation to discipline, a priest has work in the school 
which is of great importance, especially in schools taught 
entirely by Sisters and where there is no actual principal. 
The foundation of discipline is regular attendance. If 
the atttendance is irregular, you cannot have good work 
and the priest is the one to secure that. He has the au- 
thority, and the children will more or less fear him in this 
matter of attendance. You will say it is difficult for a 
priest to look to the attendance of a large school every 
day. There can be blanks on the desk of the teachers, 
on which are filled in the names of the absent children and 
the reason for their absence or tardiness, and that can be 
sent to the priest. He looks over the list and finds how 
many were absent without sufficient reason, and sends 
for them. In a short time in this Way he obtains an ade- 
quate knowledge of those who are absent without reason, 
and he can easily follow them up; and they, knowing that 
he is conversant with their work, will come to time. Order 
is Heaven’s first law, and the most important element of 
disorder in a school is non-attendance. Punctuality forms 
the character of the child. The school is not only for the 
purpose of giving religious and secular education, but for 
the purpose of forming the character of the child. Fur- 
thermore, the presence of the priest in the schoolroom sup- 
ports the authority of the Sister. The unruly boy knows 
there is authority back of her, and that he cannot break 
the rules of the school with impunity. 


—Rev. Walter J. Shanley (Connecticut). 


AS TO UNIFORMITY OF TEXTS. 

If there is a branch of study in our parochial schools in 
which uniformity is desirable, in which it seems most 
feasible, this appears to be the branch of religious instruc- 
tion, of Christian Doctrine. The scientific data of this 
branch are settled beyond the possibility of a change; what 
the catechism teaches today it will teach forever; one 
catechism cannot differ from another on any substantial 
or essential point. So many reasons suggest and urge that 
all Catholics should use one and the same catechism with 
the modifications each country or people may call for. 
It is in the power of the Church to prescribe this one 
catechism for all; and yet the Church has thus far refrained 
from ordaining this uniformity in the text-book of religion 
which would seem desirable on so many grounds. What 
holds it back from this ordinance? Nothing else but the 
recognition of the necessity of leaving as much scope and 
sphere as possible to individuality in the office of teaching, 
and not hurrying a uniformity which may work more harm 
than good. At the same time it must be acknowledged 
that there is a general tendency to bring about this uni- 
formity in the text-book of Christian Doctrine as soon and 
in as high a degree as possible. There are several dioceses 
where a uniform catechism is prescribed, but even there 
this prescription has met and still meets with much opposi- 
tion. 

This shows how difficult it is to bring about uniformity 
in text-books in our schools. And yet, upon mature con- 
sideration, One is inclined to think that in the ordinary 
school branches uniformity in text-books could be easily 
and wisely obtained, in the individual dioceses at least. 
When a number of acknowledgedly good and successful 
teachers are unanimous that a certain text-book, or two or 
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three kinds of text-books in a given branch are beyond 
doubt superior to all others in the market, it appears safe 
to prescribe them for all schools of the diocese; for the 
judgment as to the value of text-books need ont be left 
to the individual Blo There are many very good 
teachers who can teach well with any text-book at all 
worthy of the name, who, however, could not pass judg- 
ment as to the superiority of one text-book over another. 
Moreover, even when a certain text-book is prescribed, the 
teacher's indiv.duality has ample room to assert itself. 
And as a text-book affects the child more than the teacher, 
the child being more dependent upon it and tied to it 
closer than the teacher, the choice of text-books will be 
properly made by those whose talents and success in teach- 
ing specially quz alify them to judge whether a book is par 
ticularly adapted to be used as a text-book in a given 
branch of study. The good teacher will noi lose by using 
it and the mediocre teacher only gains by the prescription 
given him.—Brcther Ivo. Roth, O. F. M. 
PROFESSIONAL PROGRESS. 

The teacher or principal who think, that because of 
several years’ experience in school work and of attendance 
at numerous institutes and summer schools, he or she has 
no further need of a professional magazine, has already 
begun to die at the top. The constant review of educa- 
tional thought and practice is absolutely essential to con- 
tinuous professional progress. As a means of provoking 
professional ideas and of placing one in living touch with 
the best that is going on in the good schools of the land 
from month to month, the well conducted educational 
periodical like The Catholic School Journal has no equiv- 
alent or substitute. Other teachers’ ideas of improving 
school work and school life, and other teachers’ ways 01 
doing things are worth considering by even the foremost 
in the profession. A magazine like The Journal contains 
a consensus of educational thought and experience vastly 
richer and broader than the thought and experience of any 
individual. 

The educational journal will continue to be a means of 
improvement for, and have the patronage of teachers 
who think out their problems more clearly and do their 
work better from year to year. The educational journal 
is of no value to the teacher, who in the pride of his self- 
sufficiency thinks that he has thought out all that is to 
be thought relating to school work and that his experience 
is better than the aggregate experience of the profession. 

Illinois Teacher. 
THE STUDY LESSON. 

Bad habits of study are a serious handicap to any one 
engaged in school work. In spite of this well known 
truth, teachers generally have very crude ideas of the pro- 
cesses involved in logical study. And what is even worse. 
little is being done to train children in the acquisition of 
the proper habits of study. Assignments are too frequent- 
ly by chapters, topics, or pages with no words of advice, 
of caution, or of assistance; and the children at their seats 
read what the book says in preparation for the recitation 
to follow. During the recitation, the teacher questions the 
pupils to see how well they remember the statements of 
the text. It would be untrue to affirm that no good re- 
sults from such a procedure; for by it, children have, ever 
since the establishment of schools, learned—that is, stored 
in their memory with a great mass of unassimilated, 
at least, only partially assimilated facts. 

The conventional methods of the ordinary school room 
have made for rote learning and verbatizing. Certainly 
in many cases time has not been taken to point out to 
the children the dangers of inattention and of a lack of 
concentration. Bad habits have necessarily resulted, and 
bad habits not only represent the line of least resistance 
but the line of least worth also. Dawdling through les- 
sons must make all later school life, and life in general, 
a drudgery instead of inspiration. Such habits are the 
marks of the vagabond and the criminal. They bar the 
road to intellectual pursuits. 

It is not enough, however, simply to point out the 
dangers of inattention, of listless work. The child is en- 
titled to definite help which provides a method of attack. 
To allow him to wander through his lesson with no ability 
to discriminate, to distinguish between essentials and non- 
essentials, or to test results, means woeful ignorance or 
unpardonable shiftlessness on the part of the teacher. The 
manner in which one studies is really more important than 


the matter which he studies. * * * Teachers must not 
forget that the child who seems to be getting nowhere in 
his study is really getting somewhere. He is making 
habits for himself which must forever close the door of 
studentship. Time must be taken and assistance must be 
given to show the child how to study or else energy will 
be wasted and opportunity lost. —L. D.C. 


TEACHING OF TEMPERANCE IN THE SCHOOLS. 

Archbishop Bruchesi of Montreal has inaugurated a 
temperance movement among Catholic school children 
of his province. The archbishop believes that if temper 
ance is taught and pledged to all Catholic youth up to the 
age of twenty-one years, the liquor problem and its con 
sequent evils will disappear to a large extent within 
few years. 

“The curative methods have been wrong in the past, 
he said. “We acknowledge it, and we are starting out on 
new lines. Formerly, as now, a child was taught trom th 
cradle that to lie, to steal, and to cheat were crim 
which every good boy and girl should avoid and abhor, 
but the good mother and father never once thought « 
adding: ‘Thou shalt not drink whisky.’ 

“Hence the great defect in the training of the hom 
circle. Children saw liquor kept in the house, they sa\ 
father and friend take a friendly glass, and who would think 
of failing to indulge in the ‘petit coup’ at New Year’s 
or when another little one came to gladden the hom 
circle. The children would ask, and would be, of course, 
refused at a tender age, yet at sixteen or seventeen they 
too must begin to drink, and treat their companions.” 

Under the new order of things they will be taught that 
to drink liquor is an evil and a foolish custom. Thi 
thousands of little girls and boys who made their First 
Communion will promise, he declares, not to drink intoxi 
cating liquors, and through such impressive mediums as 
the father, the mother, the parish priest, the confessor, 
the teachers (both lay and clerical), and by every means 
in the power of the religious authority of the Montrea 

From information received through his parish priests 
and missionaries, the archbishop believes that when all 
of these influences have been at work for a number oi 
years, especially in the rural parts of his diocese, public 
opinion will be so formed on the question of temperan 
that saloons will disappear simply because there will be 
very few to patronize them. 

“I believe this,” he said, “because, after all, our peop! 
are good, they are true to the teachings of the church and 
they have retained the faith. There are absolutely no signs 
of defection. I believe the people of my diocese ar 
really more fervent now in their religious duties than 
ever before.” 

The archbishop himself does not use liquor, nor does hi 
serve it at his table, no matter how distinguished a guest 
he may have. 

KEEP SERENE. 

A young friend of mine, a boy of fourteen, use to tell 
me a great deal about his school life, and from his talk | 
learn many and many a lesson which I put to practical 
use in my own school work. 

He told me one day how the boys had “cut up” 
the assistant was tried almost beyond endurance. 

“Why do they treat Miss B. in that way?” I 
“Don’t they like her?” 

“Oh, yes; but they just love to 
she gets so made.” 

“Do they treat Miss C. that way, too?” 

“Oh, no! They can’t rattle Miss C. The worst boy 

school wouldn’t try that.” 

“What would she say if he did?” I asked artfully. 

“Oh, I don’t know; maybe she’d say, ‘That'll do, Otto, 
subside,’ and she’d say it in that pleasant ‘we-understand 
each-other’ way, that would make him feel kind of good, 
you know, even if he is ashamed.” 

Here I made a mental note: No idle words there; 
just a pleasant “we-understand-each-other” way which the 
boys immediately fall in with and like immensely. 

—A Teacher for 25 Years. 


until 
asked 


rattle her, you know; 


“How is it, Mrs. Meier, that your two boys are in the 


same class. Frank is two years older than Xavier.” 

“Yes, but you see Frank is such a good boy and is so 
attached to his brother that he failed until they were 
together.” 
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Promotions in Elementary Schools 


By Brether George Sauer, S. M. 


(The semester system with promotfons in February 
now prevails in many large cities. But whether or not 
this arrangement obtains in your school the present month 
is an opportune time to give thought to the important 
subject of promotion methods. The following article will 
afford some helpful suggestions for teachers and princi- 
pals.—Editor.) 


1. Literature. On the subject of promotions there is 
not an abundance of literature. Most pedagogical works 
give it scant notice. A paragraph or two will hold all 
that the average writer on class management has to say 
on this important topic. For important it certainly is, 
since to a great extent the welfare of both school and 
pupils depends on how well the promotions are made. Yet 
it may be that not too much need be said on promotions. 
As a rule they come but seldom and at fixed intervals, and, 
do what we may, we shall hardly succeed in accurately 
systematizing them. Even if we did, so much depends on 
time and place, on conditions and circumstances, that with 
all our endeavors we shall scarcely be able to carry out 
fully any well-digested plan. 

.Grading. Promotions presuppose that schools are 
graded—in fact, we promote in order to preserve our 
grading intact. Therefore, to be clear in the matter of 
promotions, it were well to understand the basis of our 
grading. 

We may grade on a threefold classification of branches: 

a. Reading and recitations. 

b. Arithmetic. 

c. Mechanical subjects, 

Again, there might be 

a. Literary subjects. 

b. Mathematical subjects. 


Finally, to simplify still more, 
single classification: 

Reading, recitations, arithmetic. 

Very few teachers will give much thought to writing 
and drawing when grading, hence the threefold classifi- 
cation is not regarded favorably. 

Demanding a fair knowledge of 
mathematical subjects in the twofold classification will 
often raise difficulties of its own. Much as one child’s 
mind may differ from that of another, it is in itself a 
world of inconsisitencies. Strength and weakness, in- 
telligence and dullness, are not seldom strangely mingled, 
so that the pupil bright in literary matters may be very 
poor in mathematics, and inversely the “lightning calcu- 
lator” may be a wretched speller. What scale shall we 
adopt in appreciating the two series of branches? How 
much ability on one side will compensate for a serious 
weakness on the other? Evidently a very thorough and 
detailed study of each pupil’s standing on such a basis 
would be impracticable in any large class. 

We are, therefore, in a general way, compelled to fall 
back on a single classification and take for granted. that, 
for the same program, average ability in reading, recita- 
tions and arithmetic, or more than ordinary strength in 
One or two of these matters may equally entitle a pupil 
to enter a certain grade. It should be borne in mind 
though that present mental acquirements are not the only 
criterion to direct us in classifying pupils. Age, quickness 
of perception, docility, ambition, strict attention to work, 
Irequently compensate for intellectual deficiencies, and it 
is necessary to take these factors into consideration if 
the grading of the school is to be effectively done. 

3. Promotions. Supposing that the grading of the 
school has been well done and that all the pupils applied 
themselves with fair success during the term, there would 
Obviously be no difficulty in making promotions. Each 
grade would be advanced in a body, and there would 


such as writing, drawing. 


a twofold classification: 


Wwe may consider a 


both literary and 


a change only in programs and books. Unfortunately such 
is not the case, for in almost every class there will be 
found pupils who, because of either physical or mental 
-weakness, lack of application, want of ambition, or other 
causes, have failed to reach the standard set for promotion. 
To promote all indiscriminately would not be beneficial; 
the more advanced pupils would be hampered in their fur- 
ther efforts, whilst the weak or indolent would not improve. 
The only remedy seems to be a readjusting of the whole 
school on the lines of present attainments; in other words, 
there must be promotions according to some accepted 
system. 

4. Time for promotions. When shall promotions oc- 
cur? Individual promotions would be most logical, to 
occur at any time when a pupil has mastered the program. 
Such an arrangement would spur on to action and make 
each pupil himself responsible for the length of his stay 
in any grade. For various reasons, however, individual 
promotions aré undesirable, often impossible. There would 
be a constant and irregular changing of teachers and 
classes, and no amount of benefit to particular pupils would 
compensate for the loss of unity and system in the school 
at large. There remains, therefore, the usual method of 
class promotions, and the only question is one of choice 
between yearly and half-yearly promotions. 

Concerning yearly promotions not much need be said, 
as that practice has grown venerable with age. Its good 
and bad features are generally conceded. Let us see what 
the newer style of half-yearly promotions has to offer and 
what its possible drawbacks may be. 

a. A full year is a very long period in the young child’s 
life. What is to happen at its close arouses little interest 
at its beginning. Therefore the prospect of a promotion 
one year hence as an incentive to persistent effort will not 
appeal strongly to the childish mind. Reducing the time 
of promotion to a half year permits the child to realize 
more readily and forcibly that earnest efforts must be 
made, and that immediately, too, as the period of proba- 
tion is short. 

b. Half-yearly promotiorfs give double opportunity for 
re-classifying. Thus classes can be made more equal 
throughout and in consequence do more and better work. 
Pupils who are too bright for their present class can be 
put into a grade where they by right belong, and such 
as aré too feeble will have a chance at promotion after 
another half year. Thus to one and to the other the semi- 
annual promotion will be a benefit. 

c. Towards the middle of the year some, 
of the pupils of the higher grades, leave school to secure 
tmployment and thus these classes are thinned out. On 
the contrary, younger children are accepted, and the lower 
grades are overcrowded. The half-yearly promotions 
would restore normal conditions. 

A serious objection, perhaps, to the scheme of semi- 
annual promotions is that the highest class of the school 
will thus be obliged to graduate pupils twice each year. 
This is running counter to the long established practice 
of graduating with great eclat only towards the end of 
June. What difference does it make at any rate to the 
graduates? And if the new style did away with the im- 
mense amount of unnecessary labor involved in the prepa- 
ration of the grand and showy, but entirely uselesss 
“Commencement Exercises,” it were a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished for. 

5. Who Should be Promoted? All who have done 
well, i. e., who give satisfactory evidence that they have 
mastered the program gone through. Some will naturally 
excel in one study more than in others; there may even be 
those who are weak in one or the other branch. Too 
much fine discrimination is not needed, for we may never 
hope to bring the pupils’ intelligences to a dead level. 


maybe many 
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b. Again there are pupils too old for their grades. 
Much consideration should be shown such children, and 
they ought to be promoted if it is at all possible. Usually 
they will be found fairly capable in at least one or the 
other branch. If advanced, they are encouraged to fresh 
endeavors, whereas if not promoted they settle down to a 
monotonous state of inaction or quit school. For such 
over-aged children the requirements for promotion should 
be made as light as possible. As a rule no pupil, otherwise 
healthy and sound of mind should be kept in the same 
grade more than two periods. Let it be remembered that 
promotions must always be subservient to the pupils’ wel- 
fare and not vice versa; and if the system cannot be 
operated with mathematical precision, count it no loss 
provided the pupils’ interests have been safeguarded. 


6. Standards for Promotion. How shall we determine 
fitness for promotion? There are differenx ways 

a. Final examinations. 

It was long customary to make promotions depend en 
tirely on success in the examinations conducted at the 
end of the term. There is much to object to in such a 
method. (1) It is manifestly unjust in that it ignores the 
ordinary work of the whole year. Many a pupil who has 
done well in his daily tasks is liable to fail in an examina- 
tion. On the contrary, there are those who, having been 
careless or indolent the greater part of the year, may by 
a great effort towards its close make quite a fair showing 
in the examination. (2) All examinations, if at all serious, 
are preceded by special preparation. The more important 
the examination the longer the préparation: Hence much 
time is possibly wasted in useless drills which have no 
educative value. And if certain branches, such as spelling 
and arithmetic, expose more than others to failure, then 
of course more timé must be devoted to them to the ex- 
clusion of other studies of the program. The examination 
thus becomes the end of the labors of both teacher and 
pupils, and education in the real sense of the term is but 
a side issue. (3) Many children are physically unable to 
stand the strain imposed by such an examination on which 
solely depends their chance for promotion. Nervous and 
weak pupils are often harmed by a test which to them is a 
real torture, owing to anxiety and uncertitude. (4) After 
all, what can be tested in an examination? Only learning, 
book knowledge, and often little of that. The main faculty 
called into play is memory. Surely our schools should 
do more for the children than cram their heads with facts. 
Are piety, kindness, honesty, good manners, diligence to 
count for nothing? Will they not determine the child’s 
future more than mere knowledge? Why, then, should 
they be ignored? 


b. A series cf examinations. Much preferable to a 
single final examination is a series of examinations, say 
one each quarter. Thus the pupil’s chance for promotion 
is not limited to one effort. Naturally, a series of exami- 
nations is open to many of the strictures placed upon the 
final examination. There is even more time consumed 
in preparing and conducting them. The main point in 
their favor is that they impose far less strain on the 
pupils. On the contrary, there is a correspondingly larger 
amount of extra labor, sometimes approaching drudgery, 
which falls to the lot of the teacher in the many papers 
to be examined and “marked.” 


. Weekly Tests. 


Better than either final or quarterly 
examinations, perhaps, are the so-called weekly competi- 


tions or tests. Once each week a series of questions re- 
ferring to any single branch of study is given, and an- 
swered in writing. A limited time is set, say one hour, 
and at its close the papers are collected and marked. 
Any particular study will be the subject of a test several 
times during the year. At the end of the year it will not 
at all be difficult to judge of the pupil’s fitness for promo- 
tion from the marks received. It may be objected that it 
is difficult in some grades to find time for weekly tests 
and also that any given subject is tested so seldom that 
the program is hardly covered. Still it is undoubted that 
there is more exactness in rating a pupil according to his 
weekly tests than according to the examination results. 
There is no reason either why the two results might not 
be combined, if the teacher so desires. 

d. Average of weekly marks. 

All teachers, as a rule, make use of some system of 
notes or marks. Lessons recited and tasks accomplished 
are recorded in the class notebook according to a method 
of notation indicating different degrees of excellence. At 
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the end of the week the marks are considered collectively 
and the results made known to the pupils. Once a month 
the marks are averaged, and by means of reports the 
parents are made aware of the standing of the pupils in 
their grades. No bétter method of rating a child’s abilities 
could be devised, and therefore, when promotions are to 
be made, no further tests need be required. Any pupi 
who has had satisfactory averages, month after month, is 
certainly fit for promotion—even if the examination results 
should prove the contrary. The power to do good work 
quickly and continuously is preferable to ability to startl 
by occasional manifestations of pent-up energy. 

To determine promotion by weekly marks appears to 
be the best method thus far considered. It gives each pupil 
fair and equal opportunities, keeps up his interest in class 
work day by day, week by week, and by means of the 
monthly reports not only invites the cooperation of the 
parents, but likewise permits them to form a fair estimat 
of their child’s progress and prospects. On the other hani| 
too much attention to marking may tend to make the 
class work rather mechanical, and the teacher may degen 
erate into a sort of tallyman. It stands to reason that 
teaching is more important than marking, and whenever 
there is conflict the latter must give way. Neither is it at 
all necessary or desirable that every lesson, every task, 
should be recorded. 

e. Judgment of the teacher. 

Finally, promotions may be left entirely to the judg 
ment of the teacher. No one knows the pupils better than 
the teacher who has been working among them for weeks 
or months, and no One is more interested in their welfar: 
However, any man’s judgment is open to censure or doubt, 
and though the pupils promoted will accept the teacher's 
verdict complacently it may not be the same with thos 
not promoted. To avoid the possible charge of partiality 
or favoritism, it were well for the teacher to have his judg- 
ment based on some tangible evidence, such as the tests or 
marks spoken of above. It appears that the teacher’s judg 
ment is relied upon for promotions in most of our public 
schools, in which the old-style system of general examina 
tions, emanating from the superintendent’s office, has 
well-nigh disappeared. 

Conclusion. From what has been said above about 
examinations it must not be inferred that they are to be 
banished from the classroom. Not at all. Tests of all 
kinds act as stimulants in school work and sharpen the 
pupil’s faculties. They are desirable and very useful. 
Examinations are not evil in themselves; they are aids 
to the teacher, but must not be considered as ends. A 
teacher may test the class very frequently if such tests 
excite healthy emulation and earnest efforts. But no 
teacher should impose tests that crush or over-excite 
the child’s mind; neither in a class being well taught if 
the ultimate or principal object in view is the passing of a 
brilliant examination. 

In all cases of difficulty arising from promotions it 
would be well for both teachers and pupils to impress upon 
their minds the words of Ruskin: “It is effort that deserves 
praise, not success; nor is it a question for any student 
whether he is cleverer than others or duller, but whether 
he has done the best he could with the gifts he had.” 


MAP GAMES.—Rainy days are sometimes the bane 
of boarding school life. If you find such to be the case, 
start the old fashioned map games. Get down the geog- 
raphies, start off an imaginary traveler from your home 
city, and let the pupils hide him somewhere within a given 
radius. Then, after a hint or two concerning the state 
where the fugitive is concealed, let the children find him 
out. This is one map game of many. The method is 
brimful of fun and teaches geography. 


Teacher—Name the five senses, Tommy Tuffin. 
Bright Pupil—Nickels and half-dimes! 


(Remittance Blank) 
Catholic School Journal Co., 
P. O. Box 818, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $ for which 
credit our subscription account in advance from time last 
paid for and send receipt covering same to the undersigned. 
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CHURCH CALENDAR FOR JANUARY. 


Sunday, New Year.—Gospel, 
Christ. Luke 2. 
Lord. 


\l | Macarius, Abbot. 

71 Genevieve, V. M. 

Rigob. Eugene. Tryphon. Priscus. 
Telesphorus, P. M. Simeon Stylites. 
Epiphany of Our Lord. Melania. 
Lucian, M. Aldric. Devota. Crispin. 


“The Circumcision of 
Feast of the Circumcision of Our 


Martinian, Bp. 
Florentius. Ant. 


ist Sunday after Epiphany.—Gospel, “The Child Jesus 
in the Temple.” Luke. 2. 


Ms Julian, M. Finan, B. Brithwald, B. 

: Agatho, P. Marcian, Pr. Florida, We. 

Hyginus. Cee, Ab. Egwin, B. 

Tatiana, M. ~r Arcadius, M. 
Potitus, \ Agritius, B. Veronica. 

Hilary, B. D. Malachy. Felix, M. 


— wm Ovo 


2nd Sunday after Epiphany. walligeaelt:* “The Wedding 
joe at Kana. John 2. Feast of Holy Name ot 
esus. 


5M | Marcellus. Otto. Fursay. 
7T | Anthony. Alba. Milgitha, 
W | Peter’s Chair. Ulfrid, M. 
T | Canute, K. Julius. 


Priscilla. 
Leonilla. 
Prisca, V. 
Wulstan, M. Pia, M. 
Fabian & Sebastian, M. Fechin, A. 
Meinrad, Ab. Vivian, Ab. 


3rd Sunday after Epiphany.—Gospel, “Jesus Heals a 
Leper. Matth. 8. Feast of a Holy Family. Vincent. 


I 
S | Agnes, M. 


|| Espousals B. V. M. Emerentiana. 

Timothy, B. M. Felician. Suranus. 

Conversion of St. Paul. Ananias. 

Polycarp, B. M. Paula, W. Conon, B. 

John Chrysostome, B. D. Vitalian. 

Flavian. Valerius. James, Hermit. 
4th Sunday after Epiphany.—Gospel, “Storm at a 
Matth. 8. Francis de Sales. Gildas. Aquilinus. 


30M | Martina. Hyacintha. Aldegunde. 
31 T | Pet. Nol. Edan, B. Cyrus, M. Louisa. _ 


“ ON RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 
By Brother Ignatius (Xaverian), Norfolk, Va. 


“Religion in her proper robes attired 
Needs only to be seen to be admired.” 
The child’s mind is in a receptive condition, it has not 
been corrupted by vice, nor inflated by pride, superin- 
duced by the acquisition of a little worldly learning. Un- 
doubtedly the child should be required to memorize the 
catechism answers emactly, to fix the real facts in his mind. 
The teacher must explain clearly the meaning of the texts 
to be memorized, which meaning often can be shown most 
clearly by an example, a story. Does not the story heard 
in childhood days still linger in our memory? It is 
rarely we find a child who will not listen with eagerness 
to a story that touches on any phase of human conduct, 
though the actors be incited by the most exalted religious 
motives. Great prudence should be exercised in the selec- 
tion of stories, using those only which contain a practical 
lesson and are within the grasp of the child’s mind. A 
= ‘ence should be made between legends and Biblical 
rratives, 


The memorizing of the lesson is the inferior part of 
the teaching of Christian Doctrine. What we need is 
more religion and less theology; among the democratic, 
independent, political spirits of young America, as Rev. 
Father Gibbons, justly remarks, “we theorize too much 
and practice too little.” The all-important principle is 
induce the child to put in practice what he has learned; 
this requires the application of the fundamental principle 
of pedagogy. All educators admit that it is not the pos- 
session of knowledge, but the application of it that con- 
stitutes the true end of education. This is especially true 
of Christian Doctrine. What will it profit a child to know 
all the truths of our holy religion unless he puts them in 
practice? 

It is not the letter we want, but the spirit, the Christ- 
like spirit that will teach our boys and grrls to lead Chris- 
tian lives; the spirit that will enable them to give an 
account of the faith that is within them; the spirit that 
will lead them to do right because it is right; the spirit 
that will teach them the right use of tlfis world and its 
goods; the spirit that will enable them to meet the vicissi- 
tudes of life, not with calm philosophy, but with religious 
serenity; and finally, the spirit that will enable them to 
meet the Holy Spirit with supernatural hope, relying on 
Infinite Charity for human frailties. Such is the spirit 
it is our God-given mission to inculcate. 


How shall this be done? If it were ever true that we 
cannot give what we do not possess it is surely so here. 
The teacher must be a man of God, he must be a living 
exponent of what he teaches or the work of God will fail. 
The daily catechism must be a daily examination of self, 
a daily act of contrition, a daily purpose of: amendment. 
Then he will begin to teach. In most instances classes are 
unfortunately crowded—too much so—frequently more 
than one grade, and only a half hour assigned for the 
lesson. In no case should the instruction be sacrificed for 
the sake of “hearing” every one the lesson. That day on 
which no word has been spoken of God, no explanation 
given or practical application made from it is lost for time 
and eternity—both for teacher and pupils. If the teacher 
is so situated that he cannot “hear” every one recite in 
the given time, and feels that. some will take advantage of 
the fact and fail to study, running the chance of not being 
called upon, he can adroitly split the questions, or, by 
being in a class a half hour before the session begins, he 
can easily call upon the early arrivals. But again, the 
instruction is and should be made a matter of conscience; 
and he who looks upon it lightly fails in the most essential 
of his functions, and ceases to be a religious teacher. The 
time given to instruction will vary according to the age 
of the pupils: five minutes for the young, ten for the 
older, or even fifteen. During this short time saints have 
been made, vocations fostered, souls saved. How precious 
is this time! We can teach their young hearts to realize 
the ever living, actual presence of God, who loves them so 
ardently and preserves and governs them so tenderly. We 
can impress the young with the beautiful thought of the 
bright Guardian Angel ever at their side; how he is 
pleased when they do right, how he is grieved when they 
do wrong; we can remind them daily of the necessity 
of prayer by asking them every morning how many of 
them have knelt down to say them. This daily query will 
remind them of it constantly; habit will be formed, and we 
all know the influence of habits, good or evil. Both young 
and old can be given suggestive devotions, especially for 
October, Muarch May or Jung, 

What a harvest there is during these ten months when 
dealing with larger pupils! Keep them in touch with the 
feasts of the Church, explain the beauty of her ritual, its 
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symbolism; and how much we can promote the interests 
of the Sacred Heart; “Thy Kingdom Come.” Here is a 
grand work authorized by our as Pontiff, gloriously 
reigning. Frequent, even daily, Communion. Daily Com- 
munion may not in some cases be feasible, owing to dis- 
tance and time, but surely weekly is. 

For the zealous teacher, the real teacher, the religious 
teacher, there are ways and means without number ‘for 


becoming all that he should become, all the Church wishes 
him to become, and all that God expects him to become. 


THE YEAR AS DEDICATED. 

Each of the twelve months of the year has been dedi- 
cated to Catholic devotion in the following order 

January, the month of the Holy Childhood. 

February, the month of Passion. 

March, the month of devotion to St. Joseph. 

April, the month of the Resurrection. 

May, the month of Mary. 

June, the month of the Sacred Heart. 

July, the month of the Precious Blood. 

August, the month of the Blessed Sacrament. 

September, the month of the Holy Angels. 

October, the month of the Holy Rosary. 

November, the month of devotion to the souls in pur- 
gatory. 

December, the month of the Nativity of our Lord. 


CLASS INSTRUCTION ON SIN, CONFESSION AND 
THE COMMANDMENTS. 


Adapted From Outline Studies Recommended to Teachers 
by Cardinal Vaughan. 


(Concluded from December Number.) 


[Note.—The points in the explanation are numbered 
to facilitate questioning pupils.] 


Preparation for Confession.—287. We have four things 
to do in order to prepare for confession: 

(1) To Pray.—288. First, we must heartily pray for 
grace to make a good confession; 289, that is, to know our 
sins, and the cause of them, and how displeasing they are 
to God, and to feel a true sorrow for them 290. In order 
to get the grace of a good confession, we can say the 
Prayers before Confession in the prayer-book, or five 
Our Fathers and five Hail Marys, or the Rosary, or any 
. other prayers we know by heart. 

(2) To Examine.—291. Secondly, we must carefully 
examine our conscience, 292, asking ourselves questions on 
the ten commandments, the six commandments of the 
Church and the seven deadly sins, and the chief duties of 
our state of life. 293. We should ask ourselves how often 
we have offended God by thought, word, deed, or omis- 
sion; 294. bearing in mind how strictly God will examine 
our souls at the day of judgment.. 295, If we leave out any 
mortal sin by grossly neglecting to examine our con- 
science we make a bad confession; 296. but if we have tried 
to examine our conscience carefully, and still forgot some 
mortal sin, the sin forgotten is forgiven, 297. only it must 
be told in the first confession after it is remembered. 

(3) To Make an Act of Contrition.—298. Thirdly, we 
must take time and care to make a good act of contrition. 
299. We must beg pardon of God, and be very sorry from 
our hearts for having offended Him. 300. This is the most 
important poft; for although a mortal sin may be for- 
given without actually confessing it—as when we forget 
it, or when there is no priest to hear our confession; yet 
no sin will ever be forgiven unless we are sorry for it. 

301. We may obtain a hearty sorrow for our sins by 
earnestly praying for it, and by making use of such con 
siderations as may lead us to it. 302. We may think of 
the nature of sin, that is, what sin is in itself---a horrible 
evil, full of ingratitude to God, and able in an instant to 
destroy the beauty of our soul, and render it hideous as 
an evil spirit. 303. We may reflect on the consequences 
of sin, and dread them; 304. they are the loss of heaven, 
and the pains of hell; there is the injury done to ourself, 
for sin kills the soul, and makes it the enemy of God. 
305. We may grieve over the sufferings of Jesus Christ— 
the bitter torments and death which Our Lord endured 
to atone for our sins, remembering, that those who sin 
grievously “crucify again to themselves the Son of God, 
making Him a mockery.” (Hebrews vi. 6.) 306. We 
may dwell upon the best motive of all for sorrow for sin, 
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which is the love of God—God infinitely good in Himself, 
and infinitely good to us. 307. Because God is so good 
and so perfect in Himself, a thing so base as sin shocks 
Him, and offers an injury to His holiness. 308. Because 
God is so good to us, it is great ingratitude on our part to 
offend Him by our sins. 309. A child’s love for an earthly 
parent makes the child avoid giving the parent pain; our 
love for God should make us keep from sin, or, if we have 
committed sin, our love for God should make us regret it 
bitterly. 

(4) To Resolve.—310. 4. Fourthly, we must tesolye by 
the help of God to renounce our sins, and to begin a new 
life for the future. (Resolving to do better has been ex- 
plained under Purpose of Amendment.) 

Method of Confession.—311. When we enter the confes 
sional we kneel down, ask the priest’s blessing saying: 
“Pray, Father, give me your blessing, for I have sinned,” 
and make the sign of the Cross. 312. We then say the 
“Confiteor” down to “through my most grevious fault,” at 
the last words striking our breast three times. 313. After 
this we mention how long it is since our last confession, 
and whether we received absolution; thus, “My last confes- 
sion was a month (or five ieee ago. I received ab- 
solution.” 

314. We next begin to tell all our sins, saying after each 
sin, the number of times we have committed it, with any 
special circumstance which changes the «ind of sin. 315, 
For example: “I have missed my morning prayers three 
times,—I have been disobedient six times, and once it was 
something great that I was strictly told not to do.” 
316. It is best to tell our sins in the order of the command 
ments—what we have done against the first, second, the 
third, and so on; then the sins against the precepts oi the ‘ 
Church, and the seven deadly sins. 317. In this way we 
make sure of leaving no sin out. 318. When we have told 
all our sins we go straight on and ask for absolution: 
319. “For these, and all other sins which I cannot at 
present call to mind, and for all which I have confessed 
before, I am heartily sorry; I promise amendment for th 
future; and I humbly ask pardon of God, and penance and 
absolution of you my spiritual Father, if you think me 
worthy.” 320. “Therefore I beseech the Blessed Mary 
ever a Virgin,” (down to the end of the “Confiteor’’) 

321. The priest then imposes the penance which is to 
be performed faithfully afterwards, and gives the 
lution. 322. The words of the absolution are: “I absolve 
thee from thy sins, in the name of the Father, and « 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 323. At these words our 
sins are washed away in the Precious Blood. 324. !t is 
good to make an act of contrition whilst the words of ab- 
solution are being pronounced. 325. We should bow down 
our head, make the sign of the Cross as the priest ends 
the absolution, and retire with eyes cast down. 

326. Sometimes the priest gives absolution at once, 
sometimes he refuses it, according to the state 
penitant. 327. He gives it when the penitant’s dispositi 
are good, and he does not give it when his disposition 
are imperfect. 328. The priest is always very sorr 
refuse absolution, but he cannot help it; 329. he would 
an unjust judge and guilty of sacrilege, if he forg: 
person whom he thought God would not forgive. 

The confessor may also put off the absolution if the d 

is likely to prove useful, especially to get over a )P 
habit, or to pay back what belongs to another. 331 Tf 
the confessor should think it necessary to ask any ques- 
tions about the sins committed, or the occasions of these 
sins, or the habit of them, the penitant ought to answer 
very truthfully. 332. And whatever the confessor says in 
confession should be listened to with great respect, and his 
advice afterwards carried out carefully. 

Thanksgiving after Confession.—333. We must 
forget to spend some time in prayer after confession t 
thank God for the graces of the satrament. 334. When 
Our Lord cleansed the ten lepers while they were on tlicir 
way to Jerusalem, to show themselves to the priests 
according to His command, only one of the mcame back 
to return thanks. 335. The gratitude of the poor man 
pleased Our Lord, but the forgetfulness of the others 
pained Him. 336. He asked: “Were not ten made clean, 
and where are the other nine? There is no one found to re- 
turn and give glory to God, but this stranger.” 337 
must not grieve Our Lord as the nine lepers did, but we 
must thank Him heartily for the great graces whicli the 
Sacrament has brought us. 

(Continued on page 327) 
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Dumber and Arithmetic. 


47. Willie has returned home from his uncle’s 
farm. It is Saturday night, so his papa is busy at 
the store and cannot give him any problems. Willie 
was wishing his uncle John would come over, and 
sure enough he had hardly expressed the wish 
when the door bell rang and in came uncle John 
with, “Where is the young farmer?” “Here I am, 
uncle John,” exclaimed Willie, “now first a good 
hug and kiss then some problems.” Uncle John 
began to laugh, and said, “Willie, I think you 
would rather have problems than a dinner.” It 
was Lou who now began to laugh ,then she said, 
“T think if you had seen him at the table, uncle 
John, you would change your mind.” “Oh, well,” 
answered Willie, “when a fellow has ridden ten 
miles in a farmer’s wagon he will get hungry, you 
know. But what about the problems, since I have 
had such a good mother’s dinner I am all ready 
for some?” 

48. “How much of our last lesson do you re- 
member?” asked uncle John. “All of it, uncle 
John, all of it,” said Willie. “I can find the cost 
of any number of bricks at any price per M, see? 
I have not forgotten the M! So, too, I can find 
the cost of any number of pounds of feed at any 
price per hundred. Just try me with some ques- 
tions.” 

49. “Here you are, then,” said uncle John; 
“how much must a man pay me for 37 pounds of 
hay at $20 per ton?” “Oh, I did not have that 
kind, uncle John,” said Willie. “What kind?” asked 
his uncle. “About things sold by the ton,” Willie 
answered. “Oh! I see, I see,” said Lou, “we never 
had any just like that either, but I see how to do 
them.” “Then try to help Willie to see,” said her 
uncle. 

50. “Yes, Miss Teacher,” said Willie, “begin at 
once.” Lou began by saying, “very well, answer 
my questions and I'll try to see what I can do. 
First tell me how many pounds there are in a ton.” 
Willie knew and answered at once, “There are 
2,000 pounds in a ton.” “Right,” said Lou; “then 
if a ton or 2,000 pounds cost $20, what do 1,000 
pounds or one-half ton cost?” “What has that to 
do with it?” asked Willie. “Answer my question, 
sir,” said Lou, trying to look and talk like a teacher 
she knew Willie had once had. “O, very well, 
Miss Teacher,” said Willie, “one-half ton or 1,000 
pounds cost $10 and! and! wait a minute,” he ex- 
claimed, beginning to get excited, “wait, I see! 
then ONE pound costs 10 mills, or I cent, and 37 
pounds cost 37 cents. Hooray! for the teacher.” 

st. “So say I,” said uncle John, clapping his 


hands. “Well done, Lou, now give him some 
more problems.” This pleased Lou very much, 
and she and her mother exchanged smiles as they 
had a right to do, don’t you think so, little reader? 
She then said, “Wait until I get my thinking cap 
on.” In about a minute she was ready, and began 
by giving him this one: “What will 18 pounds of 
straw cost at $10 per ton? You may work it orally.” 

52. Willie began, “If one ton of straw costs 
$10, then 2,000 pounds cost $10, and one-half ton 
or 1,000 pounds costs one-half of ten dollars or $5 
That makes it $5 per thousand, hence, ONE pound 
costs 5 mills or one-half cent, and 18 pounds of 
straw costs 9 cents. Is that right, Miss Teacher?” 
“Yes,” said Lou, once more trying to talk like a 
teacher, “that is right, and you did very well, little 
boy, now you may work this one.” 

53: “I am selling coal at $8 a ton. How much 
should I receive for 50 pounds? Please work it 
orally.” Willie began at once. “At $8 a ton coal 
sells for $4 per thousand, or 4 mills for a pound; 
50 pounds at 4 mills a pound will cost 50 times 
4 mills, or five times naught is naught, and five 
times 4 are 20, then 50 times 4 mills equals 200 
mills ,or 20 cents.” Uncle John, who had been 
waiting for Willie to finish, now stood up and 
said, “It is time for me to be going. I think this 
has been a very profitable evening for you, Willie, 
and you too, Lou, and now for a good night’s kiss 
from you both.” 

54. When uncle John had gone, Willie said, 
“Lou, will you now please give me a few quick 
examples so as to get the rule fixed in my mind?” 
Lou gave him the same ones I’m going to give 
you. Here they are: 

Cost per ton No. of pounds bought 
$8 32 
$6 56 
$20 160 
$12 85 
$to 98 
$7 10 
$5 10 


Amount paid 
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NUMBER WORK IN PRIMARY GRADES 
By an Ursuline Nun (Montana) 


In this discussion of number work, the aim is not so 
much to lay down hard and fast rules for the teaching 
of this subject or to outline definitely a course of study, 
as to present the psychological aspect of the subject. to 
show the best methods of teaching number, and to sug- 
gest various devices for the aid of the teacher. The de- 
vices used are so varied and so many that the teacher 
must exercise her own common sense in adapting them 

If thoroughly familiar with the psychology of number, 
she will find no difficulty in discriminating between good 
and poor devices. 

In general we may say that the value of number work 
may be considered from two standpoints; first, from the 
standpoint of its value as a subject of practical useful- 
ness; second, from the standpoint of culture. In regard 
to the first, little need be ‘said, for the value of it is too 
evident to need much discussion. In many phases 0! 
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our everyday life we realize the necessity of arithmetic. 
We use it in nearly everything we do. In regard to the 
second we have only to consider the mental discipline 
that results from the study of arithmetic. In the first 
place attention is demanded: for without attention no 
clear, systematic work can be done. Furthermore, per- 
ception, memory and a clear, accurate reasoning and 
judgment are demanded. Arithmetic is clearly then both 
a utility subject and a culture subject. 


The Origin of the Number Concept 

Before we can consider the best ways of teaching num- 
bers, we must thoroughly understand where we get this 
idea of number in his mind. The world he sees is a 
nates. A child does not come into the world with the 
idea of number in his mind. Teh world he sees is a 
vague, undefined mass, and he does not know that the 
objects he sees are six, or eight, or two, or three. As he 
grows older, the words six or two convey no meaning 
to his mind. Neither does showing him two objects and 
telling him they are two convey to him any real idea of 
the number two. He still sees merely the group. It is 
well then to remember that number is not a property of 
objects to be grasped by seeing or feeling the objects. 
It is nothing concrete that can be picked up and looked 
at, but it is an abstract idea that demands some mental 
activity before it can bet ruly grasped. If you have ob- 
served little children playing about their homes, you will 
have noticed their instinctive tendency to count, not 
by the names of the numbers, but counting, nevertheless. 

They pick out all their square blocks and build 
houses; they separate nuts from candy; they count the 
chairs; they count their dolls; they are constantly count- 
ing, by discriminating between objects of different 
shapes or sizes. In every act of counting three processes 
are involved. A child first sees all of the objects as one 
vague whole or unity. Later, he notices the separate 
objects that make up this group. Finally, he puts the 
separate objects together and once more makes up the 
whole. To these three processes, or mental activities, 
psychologists have given names. The first they call 
synthesis, from two Greek words meaning to put to- 
gether. This synthesis is very vague, and not a con- 
scious process. It is simply recognition of many things 
as one vague mass. The next step is called analysis, the 
taking apart, the separating of a whole into its parts. 

The third is synthesis again, or the final putting to- 
gether of parts belonging to the whole. It must not be 
thought that a child does this by any conscious effort on 
his part. It is instinctive with him, and therefore gives a 
true psychological basis for a method of number work. 


Two Methods in Vogue 

Two methods of teaching are in vogue in most schools; 
a method which deals with figures and symbols alone, 
and a method which deals with objects alone. Often 
the two are combined. The first, which is rapidly going 
out of use, deals with number symbols alone, and con- 
sists of requiring the performance of various operations 
by means of figures. Addition, subtraction and other 
arithmetical operations are carried on in a mechanical 
way without regard to what figures or processes signify. 
In the second method objects are used, and it is taken 
for granted that the concept for number will arise from 
merely handling or observing the objects; whereas it 
only arises from the mind’s activity in adapting certain 
things to a certain end in view. There must be con- 
structive activity before the number is grasped. We 
must not thrust unmeaning numbers upon the child, but 
rather lead him to feel the need of them. Let him feel 
the relation which number bears to objects, and he will 
in time unconsciously grasp the idea of number, if we 
Wisely direct his instinctive activity of measuring. 

Ground Usually Covered the First Year 

Most children upon entering school have some idea of 
number. Many of them can count; nearly all can count 
to five at least. During their first year, their number 
work consists mainly of measuring. In the majority of 
schools, the child, by the end of the first year, is ex- 
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pected to be able to combine and separate numbers to 
ten or twelve; to comprehend the fractions, 1-2, 1-3, 1-4; 
to have a knowledge of such forms as squares, oblongs, 
prisms, triangles, cylinders and circles. In some schools 
a child is supposed to be able to read and write numbers 
to 100. 

Upon the whole, this does not seem too much to ex- 
pect of a bright child. 

Teachers are often at a loss to know how to start 
children in number work. It is always necessary to find 
out at the beginning how much the pupil knows. This 
can easily be done in connection with other work. For 
instance, ask one little beginner to count the children 
in his class, to see how many pencils will have to be dis- 
tributed. If he can count only three, ask some one else 
to go on; ask another to get two pieces of crayon from 
the box. In this way, without the children being con- 
scious of the fact, the teacher can find just how much 
each child knows and can plan her work accordingly. 
For the first few lessons it would be well not to intro- 
duce numbers at all. Let the lessons consist of measure- 
ments and the results be expressed indefinitely, -that is, 
expressed without the use of numbers. 


Devices for Counting 

First teaching the names of numbers; second, count- 
ing by groups, not only must the children count by ones 
but they must also count by twos and threes. 
(Lessons to Cultivate Ability to Judge Measurements.) 

Material—Pint, quart and gallon measures, with pails 
of various sizes. 

Method—Store:..........<.2.<.--cesceeienses.s-- 
(Lessons to Cultivate Rapidity and Accuracy in the 

Combination of Small Numbers.) 

Material—Cents, nickels. 

A teacher who is skilful in the use of chalk can secure 
excellent results in teaching simple number facts by 
illustrating number stories on the board. 


Lessons in Written Work 
(Lessons on Halves, Thirds and Fourths.) 

Material—Strips of paper twelve inches long. 
teacher gives two strips to each child. 

Method—To open this lesson the teacher may tell the 
children that they will do some measuring with their pa- 
per rulers. Each child is told to fold his rules exactly 
in the center. This done, the teacher continues to ques- 
tion as follows: “Into how many equal parts have you 
divided it?” And so on with thirds and fourths. 
(Lesson on Multiplication.) 

Material—Toothpicks, blocks or paper disks. 
child has six toothpicks with which to begin. 

Method—The teacher begins by asking the children 
to count the toothpicks they have, to which they respond 
by counting each one until they have reached the num- 
ber six. Then she may ask them to count by twos, then 
by threes. Similar questions may be asked, and, as the 
children advance, the numbers may be increased from 
six to eight, then to ten or twelve, or as high as the 
teacher wishes. 

As early in the year as it is practicable, it is well to 
spend a few lessons on the use of the ruler. The teacher 
must explain the inch to the child and let him count the 
number of inches on his ruler. Let him construct a 
ruler of his own. When he has become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the inch as a unit of measure, then show him 
the half and quarter inches and let him measure objects 


and construct another ruler showing halves and quar- 
ters. 


The 


Each 


Second Year Number Work “i 

In the work of the second year as a rule no book in 
number work is used by the children; but number facts 
are taught in the same manner as in the first grade. 
During the second year the pupils are supposed to learn 
the number facts in addition and subtraction, to and in- 
cluding nine plus nine; to know at least twelve primary 
and many secondary multiplication facts, with the relat- 
ed facts of division; to know the relation indicated by 
one-half, one-third and two-thirds, and their recipro- 
cals, to and including the fraction five-sixths; to read and 
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write numbers to one thousand; to count to one hun- 
dred by twos, fives, tens, threes, and possibly by fours. 
Measurements in the first grade should be reviewed, and 
other measurements, as ounce, pound, minute, hour, day, 
week and month, should be studied. 

It is important that the teacher should always bear in 
mind the fact that every lesson needs thorough prepara- 
tion before being presented to the class. This means not 
only the preparation of the teacher herself, but the 
preparation of the children also. The teacher should 
have her plan for teaching the lesson well in hand before 
coming to the class; if any material is necesary, it should 
be ready; and most of all she should see that the children 
are ready for the new lesson. 

Order of Procedure 

There has been considerable questioning and experi- 
menting in regard to the proper order in which to teach 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and division. Ac- 
cording to one method the processes are to be taught 
simultaneously; for instance, a certain number, as nine, 
is taken, and every possible combination is studied be- 
fore going on to another number. The addition facts, 
the subtraction, the multiplication and the division facts 
are all thoroughly exhausted before a new number is 
taught. Another method puts subtraction and division 
before addition and multiplication. Another teaches 
addition, then subtraction, then multiplication and then 
division. What then is the best method of procedure? 

We have already learned that the origin of number lies 
in the mind’s activity in measuring quantity; our meas- 
urements are first indefinite, then definite. In our first 
indefinite measurements we express results as more or 
less than some other quantity. If then we should deal 
with the processes of. arithmetic in accordance with the 
ways in which the ideas develop in the child’s mind, we 
must take them in this order: Addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication and division. It must not be thought, how- 
ever, that we must deal completely with one process be- 
fore going on to the next. Every process is involved in 
every other. When we say that two and two make four, 
we have involved also the idea that four less two are 
two. 

Primary.Number Facts 

There are certain primary number facts, which once 
understood and memorized by the children do away 
with much needless time and energy. These number 
facts should be thoroughly memorized, always bearing 
in mind that their meaning must be first clearly per- 
ceived. Of these numbers there are forty-five primary 
facts of addition, and sixty-four of multiplication. Thirty- 
three facts of addition and twelve of multiplication will 
be usually grasped by the pupils before they enter the 
third grade. Often all the forty-five addition facts are 
mastered in the first and second grades. 

Inasmuch as addition facts carry with them related 
subtraction facts, children find little difficulty in sub- 
traction, until they come to the subtraction of numbers 
in which digits of the subtrahend exceed digits of the 
minuend. 

We will suppose our problem to be 34 less 18. Before 
taking up the explanation of this, what previous prepara- 
tion does the understanding of such a problem necessi 
tate? The children, long ago, have learned the form of 
subtracting problems illustrated by 8 less 2 are 6. They 
have solved without difficulty problems like 14 less 5. 
lf they have worked with sticks tied in bundles of tens, 
they are quite aware that to take five from fourteen they 
must use their tens. The problem in question is solved 
out by means of bundles of ten and separate sticks,’ and 
then*put on the board with the thirty-four placed above 
the eighteen The teacher then says to the class: “You 
found that you could not take eight ones from four, so 
what did you do?” One bundle of ten is untied and 
put with the ones, then there are fourteen. Now, if eight 
ones are taken from fourteen ones it leaves six ones 
In all probability the children will say that three tens 
less one equals two tens, in which case they will have 
to be reminded that they have already taken one ten 


away from their three tens. Similar problems should 
be given and the results verified by actual use of the 
sticks or other materials until the pupils can perform 
operations with figures alone and secure the correct 
result. 

Multiplication 

Before taking up an illustrative lesson in multiplication 
let us consider for a moment the nature of the process 
involved. Multiplication is not addition. To be sure, 
2 plus 2 plus 2 equals 6, and three times two are six; but 
the two processes differ. In the first we begin with two 
and keep adding two, taking no heed of the number of 
times two is added, but paying attention simply to the 
sum, which is the main thing we desire to know. In 
the second process, we note the number of times two 1s 
repeated to get six. Here a factor idea is presnt. Thre 
and two are factors of six. Pupils should become fa- 
miliar with this factor idea quite early. When they have 
discovered that two times three are six, and 
three times two are six, the» teacher shoul 
tell them that 3 and 2 are factors of six, and as! 
them to give factors of other numbers. Children in thi 
second grade may reasonably be expected to master 
the twelve facts of multiplication. Properly taught, these 
twelve facts will carry with them division facts. If five 
times two are ten, a child should realize that ten i 
five twos, or two fives, that is, 10 divided by 2 equals 5 
and 10 divided by 5 equals 2. 

There are many ways of teaching multiplication facts, 
for example, we may use drawings which have been 
made previously, either in the construction period, or i 
seat work. 

Material—Each child has seven or eight drawings, 
each numbered from one to seven, on one large sheet of 
paper. These drawings are groups of square inches; th 
first contains four square inches, the second eight, th: 
third twelve, etc. 

Method—The teacher opens the lesson by saying: “Th: 
drawings you made yesterday we will use today in ou 
number work. From these drawings we are going to 
form the table of fours.” A drill is then given on each 
one of the three drawings. In this way the other multi 
plication facts are found, the children discovering that 
each new fact may be found by adding four to the pre 
ceding product. 

When the children are ready for the multiplication o 
numbers which involve thee arrying process, little diffi 
culty may be encountered if the difference between ten- 
and units be carefully kept in mind. For instance, in the 
problem 24 multiplied by 4, since the children know that 
24 is made up of two tens and four. units, and that 
four times four units gives sixteen units or one ten 
and six units, they will readily understand that the 
tens must be added in with the product of four times 
two tens. 

The term “carrying” should be avoided, just as it was 
in addition. 

Division 

The work in multiplication leads directly to the work 
in division. If we know that seven times six are forty 
two, we also know that 42 divided by 7 equals 6, and 
that 42 divided by 6 equals 7. 

Material—An apple or some other object can be easil: 
divided into equal parts. 

Method—This lesson presupposes a knowledge of tl: 
table of twos. Also the fact that two numbers multiplied 
together to produce a product are called the factors of 
that product. 

The children have :ong ago become familiar with th: 
process of division, both without numbers and_ with 
smal! numbers; but they do not know.the process under 
the name of avision. To insure a perfect grasp o. th 
meaning of the word “divide” a little review may |}: 
given on some of the facts already learned, especiall) 
on the factors of the different numbers, such as 2 and 4 
are factors of what number? 2 and 6? 10 and 2? For 
the first work no numbers are given which are not 

(Continued on page 310.) 
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PRIMARY READING 


By a Sister of Charity 


Learning to read involves so many steps and is of 
so complicated a character that at best it requires an 


outlay of much time and energy; and since it is largely 
a thinking process, any scientific method must be calcu- 
lated to promote that process in the most successful 
way and direct it to definite ends. 

There are many methods and devices for teaching 
children to read, three of which deserve our thoughtful 
attention: the study of phonics, the study of words and 
the study of sentences. The study of phonics by which 
words are analyzed, into sounds, enables the child to help 
himself in the mastery of new words. Teachers who use 
this device are careful to separate the phonic drill from 
the reading proper. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that this is 
not a method of reading, but one of the means to 
procure good reading. The value of the phonics cannot 
be over-estimated, and the lack of proper attention to 
them is one of the chief causes of poor reading. 

Distinct articulation depends upon the flexible and 
energetic action of the muscles of the jaws, palate, 
tongue and lips; consequently it is a purely physical 
exercise; and as physical devlopment and correct vocali- 
zation must precede all good reading, some simple vocal 
exercises may be introduced with the phonic drill. These 
may consist of the different forms of breathing exer- 
cises, drills in clear enunciation, and such as promote 
flexibility of the organs of articulation. 

By breathing exercises the muscles of the diaphragm 
will become developed, the lungs will be expanded and 
the habit of deep breathing will be inculcated. To get 
the full benefit of vocal gymnastics they must be taken 
like any other gymnastic exercise, with vigor and pre- 
cision, each sound or word should be clear cut, given 
with a staccato effect. Such exercises combine the 
physical with the vocal, and promote a clearness and 
beauty of pronunciation and a habit of controlling the 
muscles of the organs of speech. 

A large proportion of the slovenly, indistinct utter- 
ances of children in reading and recitation arise from 
laziness. With many it is too much trouble to speak 
plainly, if they can spare themselves the effort. 

The word study, in which the word is recognized 
as an individual, aims at the sharp, quick imaging of 
the words so that recognition is faultless and reproduc- 
tion accurate. This word study, another device, is 
used in connection with the phonics, and must be quickly 
followed by the study of the sentence, which is the 
thought process or reading proper. 

The Sentence Method is the expression of thought. 
This method presents the sentence as a whole to be- 
ginners; it is recognized as a whole and afterward ana- 
lyzed into words. Many teachers claim taht this method 
induces right habits in reading, since it makes it possible 
for the work of the thought-getting to begin at once, 
while much of the work in the word mastery goes on 
unconsciously thru the repetition in new relations of the 
old vocabulary. In teaching the Sentence Method, the 
matter to be read should be carefully selected. At first 
the sentences should be as simple as possible, with new 
words sparingly introduced, and words already known 
constantly reviewed. Children should not be permitted 
to read the sentence, however simple it may be, until they 
have grasped the thought. 

The primary teacher who can enable the child from 
the start to acquire the habit of right thinking or pic- 
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turing what is read, has played an important part in the 
life of*that child. Only teachers who exercise control 
can hold a child to his best efforts in thought getting, 
and the best oral expression arises from the best mental 
picture. Though many methods and devices have been 
contrived and tested to teach young children to read, 
the best method is that which produces the best re- 
sults. The experienced teacher will readily discover 
exceptional devices, but the beginner should remember 
that teaching implies some one learning; and if her 
class is learning, the method in use is a good one. 

The faulty reading we hear is due for the most part, 
not so much to the fact that children cannot get the 
thought, as that they do not dwell upon it while read- 
ing. Never let a child read without the conscioushness 
that he has something to impart. Let teacher and pupils 
close their books occasionally to give the poor reader 
encouragement. 

In order to test the children’s ability to gt the thought 
from the printed page, omit the oral reading at times 
and subsitute.for it an exercise in silent reading. After 
the usual time for study, let the books be closed and 
have the pupils tell what they have read. Again narrate 
a story and have some child reproduce it .in his own 
words. This exercise may be more helpful tf one of 
the pupils is allowed to play the part of teacher and ask 
questions. 

Children will read with a keener interest if their 
knowledge is put to the test, and anything that will add 
purpose to the reading lesson gives motives for study. 
There is no limit to the power that may be thereby de- 
veloped, and the children will respond with thought, 
emotion and desire. The various elements of expression 
will be the outcome of this mental action and we need 
not violate the fundamental principles of correct teach- 
ing by telling the child to use the rising inflection or 
emphasize this word or that one. He will get the right 
picture and the expression will take care of itself. 

Drills in the elements of expression as such have no 
place in the school room. Perhaps in no part of the 
work is more care necessary than in the development of 
the pupil’s power to express feelinfig. We must not en- 
deavor to develop the different vocal qualities apart from 
the emotion that produces these qualities. When the 
proper quality does not appear in the child’s voice it is 
because he has no feeling, or he has the wrong feeling— 
generally the former. There is but one way to correct 
the expression, and that is to develop the imagination, 
for the highest quality of voice—soulfulness—may be 
developed through the stimulation of the imagination. 
This will take ample time, but unless we develop the 
imagination there can be no good reading. This new 
development in the child reacts as a force on the 
teacher and enables her to teach reading, not to 


hear it. 
° 


STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION IN 
PRIMARY GRADES 


By Hope M. Mowbray, Rice Lake, Wis. 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
Fred had the happiest New Year day of any child in 


the neighborhood. Shall I tell you how? He got up as 
soon as he was called in the morning. He smiled and 
said “Good morning” so cheerily that everyone felt this 
was to be a happy New Year’s day. After breakfast he 
went on several errands for his mother. She said, “You 
have been such a helpful boy, Fred, that I shall have time 
to go over before dinner to see Mrs. Brown, who is ill.” 
When Mrs. Brown saw Fred’s mother she said, “I am 
glad you have come. Lizzie wanted to take a plate of 
rolls to Grandma Hall, but there was no one to stay 
with me. Now she may go. Lizzie soon reached Grand- 
ma Hall’s little cottage. When she saw the pretty brown 
rolls, she said, “How kind you are to think of me. I have 
just been wishing for something to share with Grandma 
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Mills. She is coming to see me this afternoon. 1 am 
sure she will enjoy some of these rolls.” When Fred 
went to bed that night, he was a very happy boy. He 
knew he had made his mother’s New Year day a happy 
one. He did not know he had helped to make happy Mrs 
Brown, kind Lizzie and two dear old ladies. 


THE SNOW STORM 

Robert awoke on New Year’s morning to sec the 
snow flying through the air. The flakes were large and 
feathery. They seemed to jostle and push each other 
in their haste to reach the earth. The bare gray trecs 
were soon beautiful. The brown earth was covered 
with a soft white blanket. Everything out of doors was 
pure and white. Robert watched the snow drifting into 
white hills and valleys. “The robin will have to fly to 
the barn to keep himself warm, tonight,” he said. “If 
he stayed out of doors all night he would look like a 
snow bird in the morning.” 

Of what use is the snow? 

Do you know the rhyme Robert had read about the 
robin? 

How could a robin be made to look like a snow bird? 

Ask your ‘teacher to tell you “How the robin got its 
red breast.” 

TEE BIRD’S CHRISTMAS TREE 

The little brown sparrows hopped about in the snow. 
They lookza cold and hungry. They hopped beneath 
Mary’s window, looking for crumbs. They often found 
them there. Today they found something they had 
never seen there before. It was a Christmas tree hung 
with baskets of gay colors. In each basket were seeds 
and grain. The little birds chattered to let the other 
spairows know of their good fortune. Soon the tree 
was filled with hungry birds. Each little bird ate all 
he wanted. Mary kept the birds’ Christmas tree all 
through the long cold winter days. Every morning she 
filled the baskets with crumbs and seeds. Every night 
she found them empty. 

Did you ever have a bird’s Christmas tree? 

How can you make one? 

What do birds like to eat besides crumbs and seeds? 
Why ought we be kind to the birds in winter time? 
THE SNOW STARS 

The snow was falling one January morning when 
Mary walked to school. She held out her hand to catch 
the snow flakes. They glistened on her mitten like dia- 
mond stars. “Mother Nature sends them to us in winter 
instead of flowers,” said Mary. 

What shape are snowflakes? 

Are they all alike? 

Ask your teacher to show you how to cut some. 


SKIING 

One day in January, the expressman brought a long 
flat package to Harold’s house. It was a very long pack- 
age. “They'll be sending telegraph poles next,” grum- 
bled the expressman. Harold unrolled the heavy paper 
and held up a pair of shining skis. “Oh, I am glad.” 
he cried, “Uncle John said he would send me a pair. Now 
I can show the other fellows how the boys in Canada 
have fun. It is almost like flying when one knows 
how!” 2 

What could Harold do with his skis? 

Have you ever used any? 

Why do Canadian boys use them more than boys in 
the states? 

What people living across the sea use them well? 


THE TREE THAT WAS LEFT BEHIND 

In the woods grew many trees. There were trees tall 
and straight; trees bent and crooked; trees with long, 
strong limbs, reaching out and up. There were trees 
with slender branches held close to their sides. One 
cold winter’s day, when the snow was piled high, a little 
fir tree began to speak. “When the men came into the 
woods to cut down trees last week I heard them say, 
“We want trees that are very straight. None others wil. 
do for Christmas trees.” Then one of the men pointed 
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to me and said, “If that little tree holds up its head all 
summer, it will make a beautiful Christmas tree next 
year. That is why I am looking up into the sky all day 
and all night. Next Christmas, perhaps I shall be taken 
for a Christmas tree to make the children happy.” 

Why should Christmas trees be straight? 

How could the little fir tree grow straight? 

Do boys and girls grow as tall as trees do? 

Do boys and girls grow as tall and straight? 

How can you be sure to grow tall and straight? 

THE WOOLY SHEEP 

All summer long the wooly white sheep wandered over 
the meadows on grandfather‘s farm. All winter long 
their coats grew lieavy and warm. When the warm days 
of spring came, the sheep’s coats were too warm. ‘The 


sheep shearers came with their big shears to cut away 
The wool was taken away to the mill. Yarn 
Robert’s grandmother bought one 

She knit a pair of pretty red mit- 
He is glad that sheep have warm wooly 


the wool. 
was spun from it. 
of the skeins of yarn. 
tens for Robert. 
coats. 

Draw a picture of a sheep. 

Cut a picture of a pair of sheep shears. 

Cut a picture of Robert’s mittens. 

Name articles of clothing made from wool. 

How is the wool prepared for use? 


THE ESKIMO BOY 

Far away to the north live the Eskimos. They do 
not look like the people you see every day. They are 
very short. Many of them are fat. Their skins are 
dark and greasy. Their hair is straight and black. They 
do not live as we do. Their houses are made of ice and 
snow. They have no windows like ours. The large 
round room is dark and dirty. You would not like to 
stay in it. On the floor are the furry skins of the north- 
land animals. The food is cooked over a stone lamp 
The Eskimos like to eat fat and oil. 

Draw a picture of an Eskimo house. 

Describe his clothing. 

Why does he wear this kind of clothing? 

Why do Eskimos like fat and oil? 

Would you like to live with the Eskimos? Why not? 

THE ESKIMO’S FRIEND 

“One of the Northland animals is the Eskimo’s friend,” 
said Robert. “The Eskimo takes his warm fur coat to 
make clothes for himself and his family. Sometimes he 
sells the skins to the white men. His flesh is the Eski- 
mo’s food. The oil from his body feeds the lamp. Tools 
are made from his bones.” 

Which Northland animal gives most to the Eskimo? 

Name the different things he gives him. 

Have you ever seen this animal? 

What do you know about him? 

Draw his picture. 


THE POLAR BEAR 

The polar bear wears a warm white coat. His fur is 
long and shaggy. He roams overs the fields of ice and 
snow in search of food. He kills small animals. He 
catches fish to eat. The Eskimos like his fur skin. They 
can use it in their igloos. They can also sell it to thie 
white man for much money. 

How large is the polar bear? 

Why is his coat white? 

With what weapon does the Eskimo hunt the polar 
bear? 

ALICE’S EYES 

Alice had the measles. The doctor said she must stay 
in a dark room two weeks because her eyes were very 
weak. “I want to go out doors to play,” said Alice, “but 
the doctor says I can never have another pair of eyes, 
so I must take care of them. So Alice stayed patiently 
in the dark. She tried to think just what she could do 
with her eyes when they were strong again. She thought 
of twelve different ways of using them. 

Of what use are your eyes? 

Name four ways in which you must take care of them 
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| Blackboard Reading Lessons | 


THE LITTLE FIELD MOUSE 


By Susan J. Milliman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


He 


Once upon a time there was a little mouse. 
was a little field mouse. 


He had a brown coat. 


He lived in a brown field, and he liked to eat 
brown nuts. 


One day he was out in the fields. 
He was running along in the grass. 


He poked his nose into everything. He looked 
all about with his two eyes. 


It was a little 
It was a smooth, shiny acorn. 


Pretty soon he saw a brown nut. 
brown acorn. 
He said, “I will take this acorn home with me.” 


He put out his paw to touch it. But it rolled 


away from him. 
But it rolled on ahead of him. 


The little Field Mouse 
At last the acorn stopped rolling. 
The little Field Mouse stopped running. 


He ran after it. 


It rolled on and on. 
ran on and on. 


They were in iront of a big oak tree. Its roots 
were spread all over the ground. 

The acorn rolled under a big root. 
Mouse ran to the big root. 

He poked his nose under after the acorn. He 
saw a small, round hole in the ground. He slipped 
thru the hole. 

He saw some stairs going down into the earth. 

The acorn was rolling down softly. Down went 
the Field Mouse, too. 

They rolled down, and down and down. 

Suddenly he saw a tiny door. It was at the 
foot of the stairs. 

The brown acorn rolled to the door. He struck 
against it, tap, tap, tap. The little door opened. 
The acorn rolled inside. 

The Field Mouse hurried as fast as he could. 
He pushed thru just as the door was closing. - It 
shut behind him. 

He was in a little room. 
little room. 

Everything in it was red. And right before him 
was a little Red Man. 

He wore a little red cap. 
his coat was red. 

“Who are you?” he said to the Field Mouse. 
“What are you doing here?” 

“IT ama Field Mouse, and I came for my acorn,” 
said Mr. Mouse. 

“Your acorn,” said the Red Man, “it is my acorn. 
You are my prisoner.” 

“What for?” said the Field Mouse. 


Mr. Field 


It was a very tiny, 


He had red shoes, and 


- always locked the door after him. 
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“You tried to steal my acorn,” said the Red Man. 

“TI found it,” said the Field Mouse. 

“Well, I have it,” said the Red man, “you will 
never See it again.” 

The little Field 


room. 


Mouse looked all around the 


He could not see the acorn. He started to go 
home. He could not find the stairs. The tiny door 
was locked. Where was the key? The little Red 
Man had it. 

The poor, little Field Mouse could not get out. 

“You shall be my servant,” said the Red Man. 

So the little Mouse had to stay. He was the 
Red Man’s servant. 

He made the beds. 
cooked the dinner. 


He swept the floor, and he 


Every day the little Red Man went away. 


But he 
He carried 


He did not come back until afternoon. 


away the key, too. 


One day he was in a great hurry. He turned 
the key in the door. -But it did not lock. He 
went away and did not see it, he was in such a 
hurry! 

The little Field Mouse knew he could get away 
now. 


He could run home right away. But he wanted 
the pretty acorn. He did not want to go with- 
out it. 

He did not know where it was. 
everywhere. But he could not find it. 

He looked in every drawer. He looked on all 
the shelves. He hunted in every closet. It was 
not to be found. 

At last he climbed up on a chair. 
wee door in the chimney-piece. 
He was so glad to see it. 

He took it in his paws. Then he took it in his 
mouth. Then he ran away. 

He pushed open the little door. 
the little stairs. 
the oak tree. 

There he was in the green fields. 

He ran and ran as fast as he could. 

At last he came to his own house. 
into his house. 

He set the acorn down on the table. 
it down hard. All at once it opened. 

It was just like a little box. There was a tiny 
necklace inside. , It was all blue and white stones. 
It was just big enough for a lady mouse. 

So the little Field Mouse gave it to his sister. 
She like it very much. She kept it in the tiny 
acorn box. 

The little Red Man never saw it again. 
never saw the little Field Mouse again either. 


He looked 


He opened a 
There it was! 


He climbed up 
He came out under the roots of 


He went 


He set 


He 
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The Teacher and the School 


By J. F. Thomas, Detroit, Mich. 
IV. 


Good teachers are apt to feel that resort to a definite 
penalty is somewhat a confession of defeat. To a con- 
siderable degree, this is true, but the defeat is not al- 
ways the teacher’s fault. It is too Utopian to expect the 
school to always run well through the sheer force of the 
teacher’s personality, management and methods. In 
the school-room, as in society at large, we shall never 
be able to entirely dispense with penalties until children 
come into the world free from hereditary impulse, with 
no undesirable instincts, no physical defects and with a 
ready made equipment for the life that civilization de- 
mands. . 

It goes without saying, of course, that the teacher’s 
main reliance should be on incentives. It is obvious, 
also, that the necessity for penalties should diminish as 
pupils and teachers get acquainted and as the school 
progresses. There is something fundamentally wrong 
with a room in which rebukes and the “sound of the 
birch” are heard from one end of the term to the other. 
They are temporary and occasional expedients. This 
does not mean that there should be coaxing and humor- 
ing; insubordination and insolence should be sternly 
and promptly squelched to stay squelched. 

In Bagley’s discussion of this topic, three character- 
istics of an effective penalty are stated: (1) It must have 
sufficient sting; (2) it must be closely associated with the 
undesirable impulse; (3) it must not be excessive. After 
considerable ‘helpful discussion, Bagley comes to the 
conclusion that theoretically, corporal punishment most 
closely meets the three requirements. With the conclu- 
sion that, as a last resort, properly regulated corporal 
punishment should be permitted, the present writer has 
no quarrel and he is absolutely certain that it is poor 
practice to forbid it by rule. 

If it is to be as a last resort, what should precede its 
use? In the first place, the teacher, the organization, the 
routine should be right. Given courage, tact, persis- 
tence, scholarship, justice, good nature, alertness in the 
teacher; given adequate daily or weekly preparation; 
given a well planned and carefully followed course; 
given a sensible and automatic routine, penalties in gen- 
eral and corporal punishment in particular will be rarely 
needed. 

Children hunger for progress and achievement. They 
realize as well as we do that order and attention are 
necessary. If conditions are right for progress and 
achievement, discipline will be unimportant. We ought 
to remember this fact and govern ourselves accordingly. 
When a room is disorderly, turbulent and flippant, or 
dull and stupid, the teacher should examine herself and 
scrutinize her methods and management. Don’t blame 
the children but blame yourself. It is human nature to 
make excuses and to think that conditions are against 
us, but the teacher who says her pupils are all rowdies 
or all blockheads convicts herself by her own speech. 

It is very probable that there i sa blockhead some- 
where. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred you will find 
the trouble to be that you are doing the wrong things or 
that you are doing the right things in the wrong way. 

The parents should be asked to co-operate to bring 
about an improvement in a troublesome child. The 
most effective measure the writer ever found was to 
go with the pupil to his home. Notes, even if carefully 
and tactfully worded, are impersonal and often aggra- 
vate matters. A personal consultation, without the 
youngsters present, often fails, because the parent gets 
two partial views of the case, one from the teacher and 
one from the pupil. Tact, fairness, justice, calmness, 
temperate speech will nearly always gain the parent’s 
active support. Even if nothing else is accomplished. 


your last resort penalty will not be to the parents a bolt 


‘out of the clear sky. 


Some of the other resources of the teacher are, of 
course, scolding rebukes, loss of privileges, suspension, 
sending to higher authorities. Any thing more than 
brief comment is impossible here. Scolding and rebuke 
are of little use if the teacher is addicted to them. They 
should be given privately and without excessive heat 
No unfulfilled threats, what you promise, that you must 
perform. Better no threats at all, but a “silent and 
rigorous performance” of necessary penalties. Whatever 
you do, don’t get into a contest with a balky pupil be- 
fore your room. If he won’t do it, you are in a cul c& 
sac. 

If the conditions so far described exist and if the re 
sources so far suggested, are exhausted, corporal pun- 
ishment in a school will be similar to the boy’s reply t 
his hungry friend, “there hain’t goin’ to be no core.” 

Occasionally there will be a youngster, however, the 
only approach to whose mind, in the words of G. Stan- 
ley Hall, is thro his integument. Sometimes, too, other 
expedients are too slow and too cumbersome. Again 
a school may have a low moral tone and a few storms 
are needed to clear the atmosphere. Under all these cir 
cumstances, the teacher or the principal should act, and 
act quickly. It is wrong to dilly dally in a soft-headed 
as well as a soft-hearted way at the expense of every 
body’s time and energy when a little decision and cour 
age would right matters at once. 

The proper regulation of corporal punishment is too 
available in books on school management to need dis 
cussion here. It should be said, however, that where 
most teachers err is in getting excited about the matter 
There is no use in getting mad about it and in, conse- 
quently, accompanying the operation with a stream 
of scolding, threats, and recrimination. “If it were well 
that it were dane, it were well that it were done quick 
ly.” Also it were well that it were done with only a 
preliminary remark or two and a concluding sentence 
to the effect that he go and sin no more. Don’t gloat 
over the unfortunate wretch. It was in an admirable 
spirit of good humored seriousness that the master in 
Kipling’s “Stalky and Co.,” remarked to the boys be- 
fore he applied the rod for a glaring offense that “I am 
now about to perpetrate an obvious injustice.” It sounds 
paradoxical, but there is such a thing as a courteous 
thrashing. eile 


NUMBER WORK IN PRIMARY GRADES 
(Continued from page 306.) 
exactly divisible by the number used by the divisor 
Problems involving hundreds, 646, are introduced and 
solved. But not until a large number of problems whose 
dividends contain only tens and units have been solved 
Illustrative Lessons in Fractions 

A lesson to develop the rule for finding a fraction of 
any number: : 

Material—Three paper rulers, six inches, nine inche- 
and twelve inches long, respectively, for each child 
The inches are to be marked off on each ruler. 

Method—The teacher opens the lesson by saying 
“Divide your six-inch ruler into three parts. Show m«¢ 
one-third, two-thirds, three-thirds. Three-thirds equals 
what part of the ruler?” The same method may be 
continued until the children see clearly that to find a 
fraction of a number we must divide that number by the 
number representing the part required. 

This may be explained by drawing circles on the 
board, dividing one into fourths, another into eighths 
then begin the drill work in the following manner: 

“Into how many parts is the first circle divided?” 
“What is each part called?” “One half is how many 
fourths?” “Two halves are how many fourths?” etc. 

Correlation of Number Work with Other Studies 

In teaching primary number work a great deal can b¢ 
done in connection with other studies. Number work 
may be correlated with nature study, reading, drawing 
and construction work; games and music; and to som 
extent with every subject. 
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The Literature . Class 


STUDY OF LIFE AND WORKS OF 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
By Elsie May Smith 

James Russell Lowell came of the best New England 
stock, of a family which settled in Massachusetts in 
1639. His father, as well as his grandfather, was an 
able and popular minister. Other members of the family 
were distinguished for their practical sense, liberal 
thought and sterling character. The city of Lowell 
bears the name in honor of Francis Cabot Lowell, who 
was among the first to realize that the prosperity of New 
England was to come from its manufactures. John 
Lowell was an eminent judge, and it was he who intro- 
duced into the Constitution of Massachusetts the section 
by which slavery was abolished from that state. John 
Lowell Jr., by a bequest of $250,000, founded Lowell In- 
stitute in Boston. The father of the poet, the Reverend 
Charles Lowell, possessed a gracious character and rare 
personal qualities. He was striking and comely in per- 
son, his kindly looks and manners corresponding with 
the simplicity and sweetness of his nature. Mrs. Lowell, 
his wife, belonged to an old Orkney family with a touch 
of romance derived from those solitary Northern isles. 
Without doubt herfamous son inherited from her his love 
of nature and his poetic temperament. His love of-liter- 
ature and languages may be traced to the same source 
for Mrs. Lowell was highly cultured with a talent for 
foreign languages. She was also very fond of music. 

Although Lowells’ father had a large parish in Boston, 
he lived, not in that city, but across the river on a de- 
lightful estate in Cambridge, called Elmwood. Elmwood 
is only a short distance from the Longfellow home. 
There are ample grounds and in the grass and trees the 
birds build their nests and sing their songs with perfect 
freedom. In this home the poet was born on Washing- 
ton’s birthday, February 22, 1819. Years later in a let- 
ter to a friend, Lowell gave this description of the house 
in which he was born, spent most of his life, and where 
he died. “It is a square house with four rooms on a floor 
like some houses I have seen in English pro- 
vinical towns, only they are brick and this is wood... It 
is very sunny, the sun rising so as to shine (at an acute 
angle, to be sure) through the northern windows, and 
going round the other three sides in the course of the 
day. There is a pretty staircase with the quaint old 
twisted banisters. My library occupies two rooms open- 
ing into each other by arches at the side of the ample 
chimneys. The trees I look out on are the earliest things 
I remember.” 

Loving poetry as she did,it was natural that Mrs. Low- 
ell should readittoherson. Assherocked him in his 
cradle, she read Spenser and Shakespeare aloud. There is 
a story of his early delight in the music of these poets, 
and of his vainly trying at an early age to keep awake 
that he might listen longer to the beautiful lines of “The 
Faerie Queene.” When he was eight or nine years old his 
school life began in the boarding school of Mr. William 
Wells, an Englishman and a retired publisher. The boy 
entered as a day scholar as the school was close to 
Elmwood. Mr. Wells was a man of good-breeding and 
much learning so he proved a helpful teacher to this 
bright pupil. After preparing for college at a classical 
school in Boston, Lowell entered Harvard College at the 
age of sixteen, and graduated in 1838, with W. W. Story, 
the sculptor and poet, as one of his classmates. Lowell 
was class-poet, but did not take high rank as a student. 
He was a “dreamer” and had an invincible hatred of 
mathematics. He read everything else, he declared, but 
his text-books. Because he was irregular in attending 
morning prayers, he was suspended for a time; but 
morning prayers were then held at sunrise. His genial 


nature and recognized ability made him a favorite among 
his fellow-students. Leaving college, he went to Con- 
cord where he met Emerson, Margaret Fuller, and other 
well-known residents of the town. Returning to Cam- 
bridge, he began the study of law, and in 1840 received 
the degree of LL. B. He then opened a law office in Bos- 
ton but his heart was not in his profession, indeed the 
practice of law was positively distasteful to him. Va- 
rious poets such as Byron, Shelly, Keats, Coleridge, 
Tennyson, were more to him than his law-books. With 
abundant leisure, he wrote a_ story called “My First 
Client” but he drew upon his imagination for it more 
than upon any experience he had had as a successful 
lawyer. Several things, outside of the law, engrossed 
his attention at this time. Society at Cambridge was 
very attractive. Allston the painter was living at Cam- 
bridgeport. Judge Story had a pleasant home on Brat- 
tle Street. Longfellow, described as “a slender, blond 
young professor” was living in what was called the 
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Craigie House. Other congenial men and women were 
near at hand. 

Lowell established, in January 1843, a magazine called 
“The Pioneer,” to which Hawthorne, Poe, Whittier, 
Story and others contributed. It is reported that the 
new magazine was of more than usual literary merit, but 
it was very short-lived. He had already published two 
years before a little volume of poems called “A Year’s 
Life.” The poems were not noted for originality and 
showed no promise of feture greatness. ; 

Not far from Elmwood, in the adjoining village of 
Watertown, lived one of Lowell’s classmates, who had 
a sister, Maria White, a slender, delicate girl who is de- 
scribed as refined, beautiful and sympathetic, with a po- 
etic genius and rare perfection of character. She was a 
writer of sweet and tender verse. She early inspired 
Lowell with a deep and lasting love and was the inspira- 
tion not only of his life, but of some of his sweetest and 
most beautiful poems. The young lady’s father prudently 
objected to the marriage until the young lawyer was in a 
position to support a wife. Soon after the discontinu- 
ance of “The Pioneer,” Lowell was offered a hundred 
dollars by “Graham’s Monthly” for ten poems. To him 
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this seemed like wealth enough to warrant his getting 
married. In 1844 he published a new edition of his 
poems, and married Miss White. It was in every way an 
ideal union. Speaking of his wife, he called her a bless- 
ing from whom deeds of holiness fell as noiseless as the 
snow. It was her influence which made him decide to 
join those who were opposing slavery. It was not a pop- 
ular thing at that time to side with the down-trodden 
slaves but Lowell and his wife were willing to suffer 


“the hatred and abuse” of which Lowell wrote, knowing 
that: 


“Then to side with Truth is noble, when we share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and ’tis prosperous to be just.” 


Lowell felt that there were other slaves who were more 


worthy of scorn than the poor blacks who labored in the 
cotton fields: 


“They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen or the weak, 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three.” 


Lowell and his wife lived at Elmwood, and here were 
born three daughters and one son. All but one of their 
children died in infancy. Many of Lowell’s poems sucl 
as “The First Snowfall” refer with touching pathos to 
his loss and sorrow: 


The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily, all the night 

Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 


I stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky, 

And the sudden flurries of snow-birds, 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 

I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn 
Where a little headstone stood, 

How the flakes were folding it gently 
As did robins the babes in the wood. 

Up spoke our little Mabel, 
Saying, ‘Father who makes it snow?’ 

And I told of the good All-Father, 
Who cares for us all below. 


And again to the child I whispered, 
‘The snow that husheth all, 
Darling, the merciful Father 
Alone can make it fall!’ 
Then with eyes that saw not, I kissed her, 
And she, kissing back, could not know 
That my kiss was given to her sister, 
Folded close under deepening snow.” 


“The Vision of Sir Launfal” will always remain one 
of Lowell’s popular poems, A sudden inspiration which 
came to the poet, it was composed in a fervor of ecstacy 
in two short days and established his fame 


“As Sir Launfal made morn through the darksome gate 
He was ’ware of a leper, crouched by the same, 

Who begged with his hand and moaned as he sate; 
And a loathing over Sir Launfal came; 


For this man, so foul and bent of stature, 
Rasped harshly against his dainty nature, 

And seemed the one blot on the summer morn— 
So he tossed him a piece of gold in scorn. 
The leper raised not the gold from the dust: 
‘Better to me the poor man’s crust, 

Better the blessing of the poor, 

Though I turn me empty from his door; 

That is no true alms which the hand can hold; 
He gives nothing but worthless gold 

Who gives from a sense of duty; 


He parted in twain his single crust, 
He broke the ice on the streamlet’s brink 
And gave the leper to eat and drink, 


A light shone round about the place; 

The leper no longer crouched at his side, 

But stood before him glorified, 

Shining and tall and fair and straight 

As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful Gate— 
And the voice that was calmer than silence said, 
‘Lo, it is I, be not afraid! 

In many climes, without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 
Behold it is here—this cup which thou 

Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 


Not what we give, but what we share 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor and me.’” 


In the year 1845, Lowell began his famous “Bigelow 
Papers.” They deal with views of justice and the broth- 
erhood of man, disguised in the Yankee dialect and a 
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humorous way of presenting their themes. The first 
series purport to be the views of Hosea Biglow on the 
Mexican War which was then in progress. The second 
series belong to the period of the Civil War. In these 
poems, Lowell employs his wonderful resources of argu- 
ment, satire and wit. His “Fable for Critics” is a liter- 
ary satire in which he gives little sketches of the leading 
American writers of his day. These are really humorous 
reviews while beneath the fun there is a sober judgment 
that is usually correct and apt. ’ 


With delicate health and a deeply sensitive and sympa- 
thetic nature, the death of her children was a greater 
sorrow than Mrs. Lowell was able to bear. After the 
death of little Blanche, their first-born, and the death of 
little Rose, Lowell hoped that a change of scene would 
help to banish from her thought the two little mounds 
in “Sweet Auburn” and so he took his wife to Europe 
visiting England, France, Switzerland, and Italy. While 
in Rome, their sorrow reached its climax in the death of 
their only son. Mrs. Lowell never recovered from this 
third loss. They returned to Elmwood and she went into 
a decline which ended in her death in 1853. Referring to 
this sad event, Lowell wrote to a friend: “I understand 
now what is meant by ‘the waters have gone over me.’’ 
In a poem “The Dead House” he says: “The many make 
the household, but only one the home.” 


In 1854 Lowell was appointed to succeed Longfellow 
in the chair of belles-lettres in Harvard University. Af- 
ter spending two years in Europe, on leave of absence 
from the university, during which time he took a method- 
ical course in European literature, he returned to Amer- 
ica in 1857 a worthy successor of the illustrious Long- 
fellow. He was splendidly fitted both by nature 
and training for this position. His lectures on 
some of the great poets delivered at Harvard at this time 
are still very interesting reading. In 1857 he was married 
to Miss Frances Dunlap of Portland, Maine. She had 
superintended his daughter’s education while he was in 
Europe, and was a highly cultivated and admirable wo- 
man. Possessing a fine literary taste and sound judg- 
ment, Lowell soon trusted to her wisdom for the man- 
agement of his financial affairs. She was well able to 
make their comparatively small income meet the de- 
mands of an exacting position. Lowell was also at this 
time editor of the “Atlantic Monthly,” a position which 
he held for several years. From 1863 to 1872 he was as- 
sociated with Professor Charles Eliot Norton in con- 
ducting “The North American Review.” Among Low- 
ell’s prose writings may be mentioned “My Study Win- 
dows” which opens with three delightful papers called 
“My Garden Acquaintance,” “A Good Word for Winter, 
and “On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners. 
“Among My Books” consists of two volumes of essays. 
Lowell was a great lover of nature. This finds expres- 
sion in many poems. In the poem called “The Fountain’ 
he describes the beauty of the fountain thus: 

“Into the sunshine, 
Full of the light, 
Leaping and flashing 
From morn till night! 
Into the mbonlight, 
Whiter than snow, 
Waving so flower-like 
When the winds blow! 
Into the starlight, 
Rushing in spray, 
Happy at midnight, 
Happy by day! 

Full of a nature 
Nothing can tame, 
Changed every moment 

Ever the same— 
Ceaseless aspiring, 
Ceaseless content, 
Darkness or sunshine 
Thy element— 
Glorious fountain! 
Let my heart be 
Fresh, changeful, constant, 
Upward, like thee!” 

His sense of the beauty of common things is revealed 
in “To the Dandelion.” 

(Continued on page 314) 
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Catholics in €xploration 
and Discovery 


Columbus, Leif, Ericson, Balboa, Cabot, Pizarro, and 
Cortez Are Among the Names of Great 
Catholic Explorers 


(Contributed) 

feachers of the upper grades of our Catholic schools 
should make certain that their pupils are familiarized 
with the prominent part that Catholics have taken in 
the discovery, exploration and development of all parts 
of the western hemisphere. Much that should be im- 
parted along this line is omitted by the text books, and 
so teachers will have to work in the matter incidently 
in the course of geography and history lessons. 

\Vhether you consider Columbus the ‘discoverer of 
America, or Leif Erikson America owes its gratitude 
to Catholics. Everyone knows that Christopher Colum- 
bus was a Catholic, but it is not generally appreciated 
that the Norseman Leif, who landed on American soil 
about the year 1000, had been baptized a few years before 
in Norway. 

Not only was a Catholic the first to land on American 
soil, but Adam, of Bremen, a Catholic priest, was the 
first to take historical notice of the fact. 

Within the next fifty years after Columbus had found 
our shores the Atlantic coast line of the Americas 
had been pretty fully traced out. Intrepid explorers had 
plunged into the unknown and mysterious interior. North 
America had been visited as far north as latitude 40, 
and the Pacific coast from the regions of Panama to 43 
degrees north. Most remarkable of all, the difficult in- 
terior of South America had been entered almost as far 
as we have managed to get today. 

Subsequent exploration of modern times had been 
early along the tracks and trails blazed out by these in- 
domitable pioneers. 

The results achieved by the searfarers and monks in 
those days, when Europe had but small means and 
when weapons and instruments were not precise and 
maps and charts did not exist, seem almost fabulous. 


Great Names of Columbian Period 

The great names of the Columbian epoch beginning 
with Columbus himself, are Catholics. Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, Solis, Cabot (father and son), Bartholome de Oje- 
da, the Pinzens, were the great navigators. There was 
also Juan de la Gosa, a pilot, who made the earliest map 
of what had been found at that time of the American 
continent. Magellan led the first expedition through 
his straits to the Philippines. Up to that time nobody 
knew that South America came to a point at the south, 
and did not run on to the South Pole. 

Brazil was discovered accidentally by Pedro Alvares 
Carbol in 1500, who took possession of it in the name 
of the Catholic crown of Portugal. All of these great 
achievements placed a littel fringe of European popu- 
lation on American soil before the great religious dis- 
sensions burst out in Europe. This fringe of settle- 
ments was the starting point for further and more thor- 
ough explorations or the final conauest of population 
and civilization of the Americas. 


Explorations Around Gulf Region 
rhe founding of Panama and of Nicaragua were bases 
exploration along the Pacific coast’‘north and south. 


Ponce de Leon landed in Florida. 
the northwest coast of Colombia. 
Yucatan, 


Balboa sailed along 
Cordova investigated 
Grizalva followed this up with more minute 
information, All these men were Catholics, and so was 
Cortez, whose conquest of Mexico was the central point 


Irom which European civilization spread in all direc- 
tions 


21° 
vis 


As Bandelier says: “The political and military sides of 
the exploration are not part of the Church’s work, but 
it is intimately connected. Individual efforts were made 
to penetrate the unknown, and the Catholic priest, regu- 
lar as well as secular, was, through his daring journeys 
in quest of unconverted souls, often the advance scout of 
civilization, while at the same time he enlarged the 
field of geographic knowledge. The attempts by Ponce 
de Leon and Aylion (1521 and 1526) to hold the coast of 
the southern United States preceded the still more dis- 
astrous one by Narvaez (1527). 


First Trans-Mississippi Expedition 

That unfortunate enterprise ha@ an unexpected sequel; 
it led to the first journey across the North American 
continent, from west of the Mississippi to the Pacific 
in northern Mexico. Formed by Cabeza de Vaca and 
three companions in the midst of incredible hardships, 
and terminated in 1536, it brought to Mexico the first 
account of the great plains and of the buffalo, and also 
vague reports of Indians living north and west of the 
central steppes. To prove the truth of these reports, a 
Franciscan monk volunteered to go alone, with Indian 
guides, in search of the new countries. Father Marcos 
of Nizza, performed the remarkable feat in 1539, and the 
route to New Mexico was thus opened. 

How the Spaniards spread like wildfire along the 
western coast of South America after Pizarro and Al- 
meegro first landed in Ecuador is well known. Such illus- 
trious leaders as*Valdiva in Chile, Belaleazar in Ecuador, 
Pizarro for Bolivia and Anzorez de Camporedondo all 
added to the laurels of Catholic explorers in America. 

Oreliana floated on a raft the entire length of the 
Amazon river, and with him floated Carjaval, a Domini- 
can friar. 


The First Geographer of the New World 

Martin Fernandez de Enciso, a Catholic, was first 
geographer of the new world. Balboa’s brilliant dash 
across the isthmus, which gave him a sight of the Pa- 
cific, has obscured the fame of Enciso, in spite of his 
marvelous work,.which he called Suma de Geographia, 
which, unfortunately, has not been completely preserved. 

Thet remendous labor and importance of map making 
is not appreciated by the average man who glances at 
the reproductions of the crude efforts of those early 
chart makers. Yet it was on these that all succeeding 
maps and all later discoveries to this very day were 
based. 

The imperfect pioneer maps of Enciso were soon fol- 
lowed by more detailed and accurate, but still rudiment- 
ary ones by Oviedo, who paid exclusive attention to 
South America and parts of Central America. These 
were all previous to 1550. In 1538, Malino, a secular 
priest, had presented the crown of Spain with a descrip- 
tion of part of Chile and all of Peru. With this went 
charts and illustrations. Cieza, in 1550, compiled a quite 
complete and accurate geographic description of west- 
ern South America. 

Father Joseph de Acosto’s geographic literature during 
the sixteenth century on western South America, and 
the voluminous reports which were made at the solicit- 
ation of the crown or the church, are all to the credit 
of Catholics. 


Explorations Into Canada and the Northwest 

Catholic missionaries and colonists led the advance to 
the interior of Canada. The names of Father Marquette 
and Sagard will never be erased from the memory of the 
country. 

The monumental work of the Jesuit Cobo is a source 
of primary importance for the geography and natural 
history of America. It no longer records discoveries of 
unknown lands, but presents a mass of valuable data 
gathered during a period of long residence and careful 
observation. The Jesuits gathered enormous material, 
which covers the whole continent then known, from 
Canada to Pategonia. In the eighteenth century, scien- 
tific explorations set on foot by the Spanish and 
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trench governments (hence under Catholic patronage 
and the members of which were mostly Catholics) 
achieved very important results. Witness the expedition 
of Ulloa and Jorge Juan to South America, and that of 
La Condamine at the same time. Even the investiga- 
tions of Humboldt were at least protected by the Catho- 
lic rulers of Spain. 

In North America room remained for discovery in 
the west and northwest. The advance toward the in- 
terior began from Canada, through Catholic missionaries 
and Catholic colonists. We recall the illustrious names 
of Father Marquette, of Sagard and Hennepin. Many are 
the Catholic laymen, officers, merchants, hunters, that 
contributed to increase geographic knowledge of the 
North American interior in centuries preceding the _nine- 
teenth. 

La Salle, Joliet and Marquette 

La Salle, while not the “discoverer” of the Mississippi, 
still has the credit of having begun the settlement of 
the mouths of that river, and of exploring the shores of 
Texas; Joliet, to whom Father Marquette was much in- 
debted in the successful search for communications be- 
tween the Great Lake basin, the Mississippi river and 
its lower course. That Hennepin was the first to see the 
Falls of St. Anthony is very likely. 

From Terra Del Fuego to Greenland the burden and 
the honor of finding and opening up and starting the de- 
velopment of the Americas, both spiritual and com- 
mercial, has fallen upon Catholics, Greealand, to be sure, 
was colonized by Norsemen in Pagan times, and we 
have that bit of achievement as contrast to the fruits of 
Catholic efforts. Columbus’s faith held true when his 
compass seemed to point no longer to the pole, and so 
it was with pioneers crossing pathless wilderness and 
confronting unknown perils. 

The field for startling discoveries was well nigh cov- 
ered in the beginning of the past century. The “dis- 
coverer” had to make room for the student. The num- 
ber of these, in every branch of knowledge connected 
with geography, is so large at present and constantly 
growing, and the Catholics are so well’ represented, that 
detailed reference is impossible. Still we may mention 
the late Father De Smet as an illustrious type of the 
explorer and investigator of modern times, in the modest 
garb of the missionary, and we do it without reflecting on 
the credit of contemporaries, whom it would be impos- 
sible to catalogue. ° 


SAFE-GUARDING CHILDREN AGAINST THE 
VICE OF WASTEFULNESS 


At a recent meeting of the Conservation Congress, a 
platform was adopted embodying a clause which recom- 
mended the instruction of school-children in the funda- 


mental doctrines of Conservation. The importance of 
such instruction appeals to all who give the matter any 
thought. As the boys and girls of today are the men and 
women of tomorrow, and as Conservation is a subject 
that is likely to be a more pressing issue in the 


next generation than it is in this, boys and girls should 
learn something of its meaning, value, and imperative 
necessity if the great assets of the nation are not to be 
ruthlessly destroyed by thoughtless waste and private 
greed. Children can be led to appreciate our great nat- 
ural resources, and to see the folly and short-sighted- 
ness of despoiling them for the benefit of a few. These 
lessons may be so impressively taught that they will 
remain with the children to direct their conduct in fu- 
ture years. 

Conservation is a phase of a wider question. Back 
of our natural tendency to waste our resources in coal 
mines, forests and water-falls lies our general wasteful- 
ness as a people. That we are unnecessarily wasteful 
is an indisputable fact, often commented upon by foreign 
observers and impressively borne in upon us when we 
consider how little we accomplish with even prodigal 
expenditures and the great lack of prudence often man- 


ifested by our people. The recognition of these facts has 
prompted some to offer excuses. It has been said that 
the early settlers felt that they were in an exhaustless 
country where nature had lavishly bestowed her gifts; 
there was plenty and to spare for all comers. The very 
abundance of resources was a hindrance to the free set- 
tlement of the country and he was almost a benefactor 
who cleared things out a little and made space for the 
trappings of civilization. There was no need to save 
under such conditions and wastefulness became the na- 
tional vice, quite venial in such circumstances. What- 
ever may have been the opinicns and practices of the 
early days, the time is now ripe, indeed more than ripe, 
for a marked change of policy. In this change the re- 
quirements of National Conservation will receive due 
attention, but an altered spirit should accompany this 
work, shown by all the people, and manifesting itself in 
a desire to replace lavishness with thrift, and reckless 
expenditure with wise husbanding of all our resources, 
not only those which we possess as a nation but also 
those which we enjoy as individuals. This altered spirit 
will be ushered in far more quickly if our school-children 
are taught to take pride in making the most of their pos- 
sessions, in devising ways and means of making much 
out of little, and of utilizing everything they have to 
the best possible advantage. Aptitude for such skill is 
no small matter and should never be presented to the 
children as an indifferent accomplishment. They may 
also be taught the exceeding folly of wastefulness until 
in their eyes it appears little short of criminal to wanton- 
ly waste and destroy material that might be wisely uti- 
lized. They will feel a natural repugnance at the thought 
of squandering anything that can be made to serve a use- 
ful end and will delight to use their ingenuity in devising 
methods by means of which they may use it, and in dis- 
covering hidden uses that they had not thought of be- 
fore. Early education along these lines is very important 
because wastefulness or thrift are habits of mind that 
are easily acquired by some slight bias in one direction 
or the other, and when they have become ingrained and 
habitual they are not easily changed. A child started on 
the right road is not likely to leave it later on. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


(Continued from page 312) 


‘Dear common flower, that grow’st beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 


’Tis the spring’s largess, which she scatters now 
To rich and poor alike with lavish hand, 
Though most hearts never understand 

To take it at God’s value, but pass by 

The offered wealth with unrewarded eye. 


My childhood’s earliest thoughts are linked with thee; 
The sight of thee calls back the robin’s song, 

Who, from the dark old tree 
Beside the door, sang clearly all day long, 

And I, secure in childish piety, 

Listened as if I heard an angel sing 

With news from heaven, which he could bring 

Fresh every day to my untainted ears, 

When birds and flowers and I were happy peers.” 


Lowell occupies a high place among American critics. 
Indeed he may justly be called one of our foremost crit 
ics. His essays dealing with literary men are very fine. 


Like some others among our men of letters, he was ap- _ 


pointed to represent the country abroad, first in Spain 
and afterwards in England. In England, his splendid cul- 
ture and fine personal qualities made him very popular 
He was. freq:ently called ispon for addresses and many 
honors were shown him. The closing years of his life 
were spent at Elmwood among the scenes of his child- 
hood. They were sweetened by the tribute of honor and 
love which his countrymen and people abroad paid him. 
He died August 12, 1891, and was buried at Mount .\u- 
burn. A brilliant man of high gifts and noble character 
he is, perhaps, our most representative min of fetters 
He left a deep impress on his age and his fame is steadt 
ly growing. Longfelow called him “One of the nobiest 
and manliest men that ever lived.” 
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Drawing and 
Construction ork 


OBJECT DRAWING 
Elizabeth M. Getz 

Perhaps there is no time in the whole school year 
when children feel as little disposed to go to school as 
they do on the opening day after the Christmas vacation. 
The holidays are not long enough for them to tire of 
play and the universal round of pleasure generally gives 
little inclination for the renewal of school routine. 

The tactful teacher will do her best to make the open- 


ing day attractive. Perhaps in no way can she as well 
do this as by being interested in what the children have 
been doing since the closing day of the old year. 

In the pfimary grades the little ones will delight in 
making drawings to tell of the games they played. What 
Santa Claus did when he came to the Sunday school 
Christmas tree, etc 

Just after Christmas begin collecting toys for object 
drawing. This is the time when the call for toys as 
models will meet with the most hearty response. Some 
care must be taken otherwise there will be an over supply 
one day and perhaps a lack of models the following day. 
Arrange with the children to have toys of a certain kind 
brought for a lesson or for a series of lessons. It takes 
at least six or eight models well placed in the average 
classroom in order to give each child a good view of one 
model. Unless there is similiarity in the models it will be 
very difficult to keep all the members of the class inter- 
ested in the work. For instance, if you have several toy 
wagons with horses attached to them, you can call atten- 
tion to certain features that are common to all models. 
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Be sure that each child has at least one model in plain 
sight. Lead to the looking for leading lines by a series 
of questions or suggestions. How many wheels has the 
wagon? Notice the position of the wheels with reference 
to the body of the wagon. How long is the horse com- 
pared with the length of the wagon? Notice the shape of 
the horse’s back, see how far above the body of the 
wagon his head is. Such questions and suggestions aid 
the children in studying any one of these similar models, 
but if at one lesson there are horses and wagons, sail 
beats and toy houses used as models it will be next to im- 
possible to lead the entire class to make intelligent obser- 
vations at the same time. 

In the first and second grades it is usually better to 


have the models covered while the actual drawing is in 
progress. After once beginning to draw, little children 
seldom stop to compare their work with the object, there- 
fore it is advisable to study the model, cover it or re- 
move it from sight and later bring it into view again tor 
comparison with the drawings. 

The class criticisms or observations need to be as care- 
fully conducted as any other part of the lesson. Such 
general questions as, which drawing do you think is 
best? or which drawing do you like the best? are rarely 
productive of any real comparison of the drawings with 
the models. Instead, lead the children to look at the 
objects first for one feature then for another and after 
each observation of the toy, have the children find the 
drawing best illustrating that feature. For instance, look 


at the body of the wagon. What shape is it? Notice the 
direction of the leading lines. Now whose drawing best 
shows the shape of the body of the wagon? In deciding 
upon the medium for the lesson be guided by the selec- 
tion of objects. Some models are best represented with 
brush in silhouette, others by pencil in line drawings. In 
order to be suited to silhouette treatment a model must 
have individuality in outline, a toy engine or automobile 
is so characteristic in outline as to give a fairly good idea 
of the object when drawn or painted in mass, while a 
drum treated in the same manner is more suggestive of 
the cylinder than of the drum. 

In the primary grades select models because of their 
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interesting shape, color or use rather than for simplicity 
of form, a little child will draw an engine or a whole train 
of cars better than he will a cylinder or a box. 

In the grammar grades a great deal of attention should 
be given to the method of work. Nearly all children if 
left to themselves will go about making the drawing in 
the wrong way. Some teachers think their part in the 


lesson ends when the first study of the model has been 
made, but it is absolutely necessary to guard against in- 
correct habits of work. Unless trained very carefully to 
do otherwise a pupil will usually finish the drawing as 
he goes along. Instead of that, he should be taught to 
determine at the outset the size of the drawing. Mark 
off on the paper limiting lines, that is, lines to show the 
greatest width and height, then the principal line of 
direction,-make small marks on this line to indicate the 
principal divisions of the object or of the different ob- 
jects composing the group. Now consider the leading 
lines, that is, the lines of most importance in indicating 
the appearance of the object, add details only after a 
careful consideration of the proportions and the direc- 
tion of principal lines. 

Have pupils often pause in their work to study the 
model; hold drawing at arm’s length to compare it with 
the model. Do not allow too frequent use of the eraser. 


If used at all it should be after the leading lines have 
been correctly indicated, a faulty line should be a guide 


in getting one more nearly correct, if erased before the 
new line is drawn, this new line may be even more in- 
correst than the first one. Does the drawing look like 
the object? Let this be the guiding thought in compar- 
ing it with the object. 

Most teachers of experience have agreed that the 


tive does not insure satisfactory results in object draw- 
ing, whereas repeated comparison of drawing and ob- 
ject with this thought of resemblance in mind, leads to 
fairly satisfactory application of the principles of the 
foreshortening and convergence of lines. 

When drawing from vases, which usually form a large 
part of a grammar or high school collection of models, 
lead the pupils to observe the dominating type form in 
the vase. In any collection of pottery there may be 
great variety in sizes, colors, proportions and in minor 
details. Yet the number of type forms represented in 
the collection is generally very small. 

The dominating forms most commonly seen in vases 
are the spheroid, hemisphere, ellipsoid, ovoid and cylin- 
der. Usually where there is a neck or accentuated rim 
this part of the vase is a modified cylindric form. Do 
not draw first one side of the vase then the other, but 
sketch in the body of the vase with a continuous line. 
In this way it is much easier to get the characteristic 
shape. 

Much practice in outline drawing is necessary in order 
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to establish correct habits of work and to gain power of 
correct representation. Some ways must be devised to 
keep the interest in this work, pupils easily tire of re- 
peated efforts in outline drawing unless there is some- 
thing to break the monotony. This can be done by the 
method of finishing a drawing. Sometimes a flat wash 
in treatment to show color or color values will give the 
necessary variety, at other times there may be a flat 
treatment of surfaces after having first drawn the obiect 
within enclosing lines. 

Go slowly, do not attempt representations showing 
light and shade until the pupils can discriminate and 
represent color values. Before drawing to show light 
and shade and shadow, place objects so as to eliminate 
the shadow. Lead the pupils to work for suggestions of 
texture even in outline drawing. An orange should not 
be drawn with the crisp lines that would be necessary 
when representing a smooth and shining apple. In meth- 
ods of finish as well as in acquiring a working knowl- 
edge of the principles of perspective, pupils will be much 
helped by a careful study of many good drawings. For 
this reason have pupils make collections of magazine or 
other pictures. 


Studies of Noted Paintings 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD—PLOCKHORST 
By Elsie May Smith 

Because sheep are confiding helpless animals, unable 
to care for themselves and therefore always in need of 
a protector to lead them where they should go and to 
keep them from harm they are typical of people, who 
need protection from the ills and evils of life. The 
shepherd cares for the sheep, leads them to the best 
pastures and to the streams of water where they may 
drink, keeps them from danger, and protects them from 
wolves and other enemies. The little lambs are more 
helpless than the sheep and especially need the tender 
watchfulness of the shepherd. If any of the sheep 
lambs are hurt, the shepherd cares for them and nurses 
them back to health and strength. 

In the picture called “The Good Shepherd” by Plock 
horst, the shepherd stands in the center with his sheep 
gathered around him. Notice his handsome face with its 
regular, finely-shaped features and noble peaceful ex 
pression. There is in it a refined sweetness and purity. 
Observe his long flowing hair and the graceful folds of 
his mantle and robe. Note how tall he is. The dignity 
and repose in his bearing add to his attractive appear- 
ance. On one arm he carries a lamb which has probably 
been hurt and needs care. Notice how gently the 
shepherd carries it and with what thoughtfil interest he 
gazes down upon it. In his right hand he holds his long 
staff and beside him walks one of the sheep. We im- 
thediately feel sure that she is the mother of the lamb 
in the shepherd’s arm. Notice carefully the turned head, 
the uplifted fore-leg and the soft richness of her wool 
Note that all the sheep press up close to the shepherd 
Observe the beauty of the ram on the extreme left of the 
picture, his well-shaped head and horns. Remember that 
rams have horns and ewes do not. Notice the ewe be- 
tween this ram and the shepherd with her ,tongue pro- 
truding from her mouth. Notice her pointed face and 
the dreamy look in her eyes. Observe the lights and 
shadows as they are seen on the wool of the sheep. 

Notice the shrubs growing among the rocks in the 
fore-ground and the pebbles in the shepherd’s pathway 
Notice the background of the picture, the trees, the 
water and the distant horizon. This is a good picture 
from the standpoint of composition. By composition we 
mean the art of grouping the figures in a picture. Com- 
position may be good or bad. It is bad when the figures 
are placed in awkward positions, when there is no con- 
nection or relation between them, and when the picture 
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does not make a united whole. The composition is good 
when all the figures are placed in graceful positions, 
when there is one chief central figure about which the 
others are placed so as to emphasize the importance of 
the central figure, when the different figures are well 
balanced, and the picture as a whole makes one unified 
impression upon the observer. With these points in 
mind, notice the composition of this picture. The 
shepherd is the central figure both in our thought and in 
the position given him in the picture. His sheep are 


grouped around him in such a way that they emphasize 
the fact that he is the central figure. The shepherd does 


- 





The Good Shepherd—Plockhorst. 


not stand in the exact center but a trifle to the right. 
This keeps the picture from being too set and rigid and 
adds to its grace and beauty. The sheep are well balanced 
on either side of the shepherd and the impresison which 
the picture makes as we look at it is that of a unified, 
artistic whole. 

This pure sweet-faced shepherd with his kindly look 
and noble bearing is intended by the artist to suggest to 
our minds Christ, the Good Shepherd, who leads his 
people and protects them from evil. 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

Where is the scene of this picture, in-doors or out- 
doors? 

Where is the shepherd 
sheep? 

What does he hold in his arm? in his right hand? 

Why do you think he carries the lamb? 

What look do you see in the shepherd’s face as he 
looks down at the lamb? 

What kind of a shepherd do you think he is judging 
from his face? ; 

Why do you think the sheep at his side walks ahead 
of the others? Does she seem interested in the lamb 
in his arm? 


placed in reference to his 
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Do the other sheep seem _ to 
shepherd? How do they show it? 

What points of interest do you see in the ram and 
ewe on the left? What kind of horns has the ram? 

What look do you see in the ewe’s face How does 
she carry her tongue? 

What do you see 
shepherd? 

What is the back-ground of the picture? Do you think 
it is a pleasing back-ground for such a picture as this? 

What do we mean by composition in a picture? 

Has this picture good composition? Why? Name sev- 
eral particulars which make the composition good? 

Is the shepherd in the exact center? Why is he placed 
a little to one side? 

What kind of features has the shepherd? How does he 
wear his hair? 

How is he dressed? Is he tall cr short? 

Do you think he is gentle, kind and good? 

Why is the picture called “The Good Shepherd’? 

Whom does this shepherd represent? 

Do you like this picture? Why? 

Has the artist made us feel that the “Good Shepherd” 
takes care of his sheep? 

Is there sweetness and tenderness in the shepherd’s 
manner? 

Do you think he protects the sheep from danger? 
Does he seem to love them? 

Does the picture reveal a beautiful thought to us? 

What feelings does it give you? 

Is it a picture that you would like to look at often? 


care much for the 


on the ground in front of the 


THE ARTIST. 
Bernhard Plockhorst, a modern German painter, was 
born at Brunswick, Germany, in 1825. He began his 
studies in Brunswick and from there went to Berlin and 


afterwards to Dresden. In both cities he studied lith- 
ography. His natural bent, however, soon led him to 
painting, and he made his way to Munich. Here he 
studied in the studio of Piloty for some time and then 
went to Paris, where for a year he was a pupil of 
Thomas Couture. In 1854 he commenced his travels, 
going to Holland and Belgium and afterwards to Italy 
where he spent much time in Venice studying the paint- 
ings of the Venetians. Upon his return he settled for a 
while in Leipsic. He was professor at the Weimar Art 
School from 1866 to 1869, and received a gold medal at 
Berlin in 1858. He finally fixed his residence in Berlin. 
His field of work is portrait painting and pictures of re- 
ligious themes.. For his religious subjects he prefers 
Bible stories to legends. His first important picture was 
“Mary and John returning from the grave of Jesus,” a 
picture which by its dignity and deep feeling gave prom- 
ise of a future which was hardly fulfilled although “John 
Comforting Mary after the Death of Jesus,” which ap- 
peared soon after, was received with great favor. He 
painted an altar-piece for the Cathedral at Marienwer- 
der. Some of his paintings are: “The Exposure of 
Moses”; “Finding Moses”; “Resurrection”; “Christ’s 
Farewell of His Mother”; “Christ’s Walk to Emmaus,” 
owned by Mr. H. L. Dousman of St. Louis; “Christ Ap- 
pearing to Mary Magdalene”; and “Guardian Angel, Gift 
from Heaven,” which was shown in the Berlin Jubilee 
Exhibition in 1886. 

Plockhorst’s art is graceful and amiable rather than 
great. A picture representing the conflict between good 
and evil under the symbolism of “The Fight Between 
the Archangel Michael and Satan” as it is called, did 
not portray the theme well. In it Plockhorst seemed to 
exceed his powers and was not able to treat adequately 
the tragic import of the subject. His portraits are con- 
sidered his best works. He painted portraits of the Em- 
peror William and the Empress Augusta. These were 
shown in the National Gallery at Berlin in 1876, where 
they still remain. Two of his religious subjects are in 
the Leipsic Museum. 
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November Memory Thoughts 


Collected by Martin Persis Smith, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE LITTLE NEW YEAR 


Who comes dancing over the snow, 
His little soft feet all bare and rosy? 
Open the door, though the wild winds blow; 
Take the child in and make him cozy; 
Take him in and hold him dear, 
He is the wonderful New Year. 


Open your heart, be it sad or gay; 
Welcome him here and use him kindly; 
For you must carry him, yea or nay, 
Carry him with shut eyes so blindly; 
Whether he bringeth joy or fear, 
Take him, God sends him, this good New Year. 


—Mrs. Dinah Muloch Craik. 


The New Year stands at the open gate; 
But the eyes of my soul are blind, 
Oh let me just for a moment. wait; 
For the old year lies behind. 


Grow old along with me. 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made. 
Our times are in His hand, 
Who saitu, “A whole I planned 
Youth shows but half 

Trust God, see all, nor be afraid.” 


—Robert Browning. 


would be true, for there are those who trust me, 
I would be pure, for there are those who care; 
would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 

I would be brave, for there is much to dare. 


would be friend of all—the foe—the friendless; 

I would be giving, and forget the gift; 

would be humble, for I know my weakness; 

would look up—and laugh—and love—and lift. 
—Howard Arnold Waters. 


Today, whatever may annoy 
The word for me is Joy, just simple Joy; 
And when tomorrow comes, why then 
’Twill be today, and Joy again. 
—John Kendrick Bangs. 


Through love to light! 
O wonderful the way, 
That leads from darkness 
To the perfect day; 
From darkness and from sorrow of the night 
To morning, that comes singing o’er the sea. 
Thro’ love to light! 
‘Thro’ light, O God, to Thee! 
Who are the Love of Love, 
The eternal Light of Light. 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 


Look up and not down; 
Look forward and not back; 
Look out and not in; 
And lend a hand. 
—Edward Everett Hale. 


Speak a shade more kindly 
Than the year before; 
Pray a little oftener; 


Love a little more; 

Cling a little cluser 

To the Father’s love; 
Life below shall liker grow. 
To the life above. 


Every day is a fresh beginning; 

Every morn is the world made new; 

You, who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you, 

A hope for me and a hope for you. 


All the past days are past and over; 

The tasks are done, and the tears are shed. 
Yesterday’s errors let yesterday cover; 
Yesterday’s wounds, which smarted and bled, 

Are healed with the healing which night hath shed. 
Let them go, since we cannot relieve them, 
Cannot undo, and cannot atone; 

God in His mercy receive, forgive them; 

Only the new days are our own; 

Today is ours, and today alone. 


—Susan Coolidge 


Who can tell what golden days with what full hands 
may be waiting us in the distance? 
If I can keep one heart from breaking, 

Or ease one pain, 
Or help one fainting robin into his nest again, 

I have not lived in vain. 
‘Tis not when the eyes of the world are upon us, 
That the angels write of the soul that is true; 
’Tis when the heart aches with choosing the right; 

And nobody knew. 


Somebody did a golden deed; 
Somebody was a friend in need; 
Somebody sang a beautiful song; 
Somebody served the whole day long; 
Was that “Somebody” you? 


THE SIN OF OMISSION 

It isn’t the thing you do, dear, 

It’s the thing’ you leave undone 
That gives you a bit of heart-ache, 

At the setting of the sun; 
The stone that you might have lifted 

Out of a brother's way 
The word of heart-some counsel 

You were hurried too much to say 


‘For life is all too short, dear, 


And sorrow is all too great, 
To suffer our slow compassion, 
That tarries until too late; 
So it isn’t the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 
That gives you a bit of heart-ache 
At the setting of the sun. 
—Margaret Sangster 


A touch, a tender word, no more, 

A face that lingers at the door, 

To turn and smile, a fond word said. 

These things make heaven, and yet 

We do neglect, refuse, forget 

To give that little e’er ’tis sped; 

Ah me! Ah me! and sad hearts go uncomforted. 
Be strong! 

We are not here to play, to dream, to drift— 

We have men’s work to do, and loads to lift. 

Shun not the struggle, face it, ’tis God’s gift. 


—Maltbie D. Babcock 
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A LITERARY CORONAL. 
(A Dialogue for a Class of»Girl Graduates.) 


By ‘‘Carola Milanis’’ O. S. D. Sinsinawa, Wis. 


MODERN PROGRESS.—Well. well, I wonder when 
we'll have done with these old fashioned open meetings. 
| wonder when, instead of black dresses and pianos, we'll 
have a manly garb and rostrums! 

A poor way this for displaying feminine ability. In 
these electric days, we need woman’s electric tongue to 
inspire the public and direct the councils of the nation; 
we need woman’s magnetic influence to govern the na- 
tional impulses, to guide the national will, and to apply the 
national strength. 

Yet here we are at the nation’s footstool, instead of 
racing the nation’s throne. Study, study, study! and what 
comes ‘al it all? What use to know that Julius Caesar and 
Scipio Africanus were not only great leaders, but learned 
men, since we, however learned we may become, we shall 
not be leaders? 


TRUE ADVANCEMENT.—How absorbing! How 
blinding is the desire for power! What matters it that 
we can not lead? Were it not better that our aim should 
be knowledge? That the glorious desire to know should 
animate heart and mind? 

True Christian advancement consists in applying true 
knowledge to the acquisition of those things which truly 
benefit man physically, mentally and spiritually. What are 
the needs of this lofty being we call man? His magnifi- 
cent intellect, it must be developed; his stupendous powers 
—they must be governed; his admirable abilities—they 
must be made to benefit himself and all his race. 

Nature’s noblemen are not idlers; they labor, but they 
do not confine their thoughts to the subject of loss and 
gain. They are found in all stations of life and their dis- 
tinguishing characteristic is loftiness of purpose. 

MODERN PROGRESS.—Wonder if she meant all that 
lecture for me? Quite interesting but not at all convinc- 
ing. Christian advancement indeed! An old fogyism of 
the Middle Ages! Haven’t I a “glorious desire to know’? 
Don’t I read the newspapers and all the periodicals? As 
for “nature’s noblemen”’—why—they’d starve in our day. 
What politics al party would be so mad as to propose one 
of “nature’s noblemen” as a candidate for any office? Oh! 
we've no manner of use for them in practical life. They 
do very well in poetry and we build monuments to their 
honor—good, solid monuments that will keep them and 
their lofty purposes from rising up against the true in- 
terests of the world! 

LITERATURE.—Otrs is said to be an age of thought- 
fulness. “Thinkers” are rife in all departments of knowl- 
and so prolific are the writers, that the deadly work 
of all the swords ever wielded in battle could be buried 
six feet deep beneath the work of the pen. 

Who is it that divested of his robes of 
vision clear and pure, scans the firmament from star to 
star, catching inspiration from each gleaming orb? Who 
is it that, in mental flight, passes from mountain height 
to mossy dell, from sunlit cloud to running stream, from 
smiling vales to ocean depths, gathering beauties and im- 
prisoning them in a mesh of tuneful words? It is a 
mighty mind, with swift and solemn flight of wings, with 
intellect of purest fire, accompanied, as is better far for 
us and earth, by a human heart, a heart that feels, that 
weeps and trembles, that speaks our language and re- 
sponds to our emotions. It is the poet! It is he who 
grasps a noble pen for a noble purpose. 

Literature has not been the least delightful of our 
studies during the past year, rather has it been one of the 
most interesting and profitable. Let us, then, form a gar- 
land in honor of the poets as a token from the Philalethic 
Society which has spent so many, charmed hours in the 
company of these grand spirits. 


MODERN PROGRESS.—Oh, yes, let’s talk about 
Literature, she is the inspirer of Modern Progress. Why, 
no very strikers, the leaders of our mobs.and riots, have 

vritten letters which will henceforth be inscribed on the 
ee of liberty. Oh! Yes—I approve of Literature, 
she works for Progress; she scatters newspapers far and 


—_ >; she entertains the world and makes it think as I 
think. 


edge, 


flesh, with 
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LITERATURE.—Silence, saucy intruder! We must 
fain notice you at least and beg you to discriminate be- 
tween the vile productions of a free press and those grand 
emanations of the human mind which we call literature. 
My companions, you who have assembled here, listen to 
me! Let us pay a tribute to the poets, let us weave to 
their honor a garland of flowers culled from their mystic 
gardens, and bedewed with gems from their Own deep 
mines of thought. The first offering should be from the 
poetry of the past. 

POETRY OF THE PAST.—God said, “Let there be 
light, and there was light!” Thus opened the grand epic 
of the creation. “It is consummated,” thus closed the 
tragedy of the Redemption. And from the entoning of 
the first to accomplishment of the last, how many solemn 
psalms were chanted! How many mystic songs and holy 
canticles were sung! The poetry of the remote past does 
indeed breathe in the words of Scripture and bears, as all 
true poetry should, a divine message to mankind. 

Turning from these sacred themes, and passing, as out 
of our present sphere, the poetry of Asia~und of Egypt, 
of Greece and of Italy, we find that in Western Europe 
the earliest poet was the minstrel, troubadour, trouvere 
or bard. 

Minstrelsy had its birth, not in Italy, land of song; 
not in German, home of music; not in Spain, land of 
chivalry, but amid the ruggedness of Scandanavia, the 
green hills of Erin, and the highlands of Caledonia. In 
France, the Trouveres of Normandy and the Troubadours 
of L anguedoc sang of daring deeds and of the heroes who 
did them. 

While the Skalds of Scandanavia 
dwarfs and giants, dragons and monsters, the Trouba- 
dours, filled with the genius of Gothic fiction, constructed 
many a tale for northern wonder from spurious, grotesque 
and mutilated fragments of the works of Homer. Imagi- 
nation pictures an Anglo-Norman court or baronial hall, 
with its minstrel holding his listeners entranced, as he 
sings his metrical romances! How natural our sympathy 
and bond of alliance-with men and customs of feudal 
times—they were our chivalric forefathers—notwithstand- 
ing their stern, war-like qualities, they wove much of 
poetry in with their struggles for liberty and justice, and 
their hearts melted within them as the bard recited the 
woe of stricken knight or forsaken captive, of widowed 
mother or fatherless daughter. 

What modern poet has been the inspirer of his people? 
Who would now dare sing of past glory, present woe, or 
future redress with the hope of being heard in the coun 
cils of the nation? The bard excited armies to bravery, 
and preceded them in battle; the bards were the heralds 
of princes and the mediators of peace; the bards were the 
welcome guests of lords and kings, the friends of the 
people and true children of the Church. All honor, say I, 
to the minstrel of old, far above any modern writer of 
song or play, sonnet or hymn. 


MUSIC OF THE LYRE.- 


celebrated _ their. 


Gazing with my companion 
down the aisles of Time’s grand Memorial Hall, listening 
to her as she apostrophises the last of the Irish bards, I 
seem to see in the distance a wonderful procession headed 
by one whose brow, like the faces of the knights he has 
pictured, glitters with noble thoughts. 

“So mannerly is he, and full of gentle grace, 

Of him every tongue is compelled to say, 

Here’s the noblest of a noble race.” 

Father of the sons and daughters of the lyre 
Spencer, I greet thee, 

“Great Chaucer, well of English undefiled, 
On Fame’s eternal dead-roll worthy to be filed.” 

And now my eye is gladdened by him of pure char- 
acter, elegant culture, and genius rare, the “Fairy Queen” 
at his side and about him the knights of holy names. He 
stands, as it were, in the light of some rare stained win- 
dow, glowing with the beauty and the wealth of his own 
descriptions and imagery. Following this brilliant group 
comes a figure bowed with grief, but on the luminous face 
sit enthroned genius and resignation, proclaiming South- 
well, the martyr poet. 

O wonderful, O beautiful procession of lyric poets! 
Note them as they pass: Young, his mantle gemmed with 
stars and the radiance of “Night Thoughts” on his brow; 
Thompson, with the flower-garlands and snow-wreaths of 
the “Seasons” about him; Collins, with the “Passions” de- 
veloping beneath his gifted pen; Dryden, with his match- 
iess flow of language, hastening to the Feast of Alexander, 


with 
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while St. Cecilia hovers near; Goldsmith, “object of our 
laughter and our love, of our pity and our admiration”; 
Gray, mournful, stately and wise; Burns, singing his songs 
of perennial freshness, in the sweetest of dialects; his 
songs 

“Which gushed from his heart, 

As showers from the clouds of summer, 

Or as tears from the eyelids start.” 


Cowper, dear bard of the hearth-stone, his morbid sen 


sitiveness shrinking from the very fame that is to the 
heart so dear 
spirits, 


part 


We know them all so well, these 
their names household words; their senti- 
of our mental being; it seems scarcely pos- 
it is almost a century since the last named 
melancholy career, and found, in death, a rest 
was never his in life. 
‘ain we upon the thrilling pageant—behold! 
magnificent, scoffing, sneering Lord Byron, the 
clouds about him one while darkened by misanthropy; 
illumined by the lurid lightnings of unhealthful 
sentiment and violent passion—yet—there is sweetest 
ic as he passes, so charmingly do the words flow 
his magic pen. He gives place to Shelley, the em- 
bodiment of the spirit of poesy, an ungrateful man, us- 
the gifts of God against God Himself. Then comes 
lagic song-singer whose notes thrill every heart, 
where the English language is spoken; 
Keats, of promise sweet and death too early; Wordsworth, 
who tells us that 7 
“The meanest flower that blooms can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
Tennyson, so great, that a queen’s attempt to honor him 
has but cast a shade upon his brilliant name. 

We are to make offerings to these grand names? Ah! 
lilies and pearls would I lay on Chaucer’s breast, glowing 
roses and flame-like rubies would I cast at Spencer’s feet, 
and thus, as the procession passes, would I throw in the 
pathway of each inspired one the flowers and gems most 
like his thought and expression. 

THE EPIC AND THE DRAMA.—In your love for 
the lyre methinks you have failed to see some of the 
grandest figures in the procession of poets. The world 
is indeed happier, nobler, more heaven-like for the gift 
of song, but could we spare the majesty of epic for the 
grandeur of dramatic poetry? Look again in the won- 
drous procession you have described, and as Spencer’s 
glowing group and Southwell’s heavenly face pass away— 
there appears—a king, ruler.in a world sublimely intel- 
lectual, yet a world where exists the affections, the pas- 
sions, the moralities and the anxieties of real life. A 
king? We might better call him a creator, who waves 
his magic wand, and calls into existence beings of every 
grade of human intelligence and of social standing; be- 
ings actuated by every degree of human feeling, from 
the wildest paroxysms of passion, to the softest delicacy 
of emotion; beings with the most varied. surroundings, 
from the most extravagant accidents of fortune to the 
tenderest incidents of home life; the king ana the beggar, 
the sage and the jester, all ages, all stations, all physical 
and mental conditions obey his pen, as also the tempest 
and the sunshine, and the spirit music of Prospero’s 
spells. I need not name him, all know him, all recognize 
the supreme poet and dramatist, not of the English 
language only, but of all tongues however musical or 
profound. 

And who is this that follows Shakespeare? Who is 
it, with sightless eyes and a face like one of his own 
archangels, that comes surrounded by visions, so mar- 
velous that we almost believe that when God closed the 
eyes of his body, He opened upon the hidden mysteries 
of the spirit world the eyes of his soul. O Milton! 
Homer and Dante combined; how thou dost tower above 
thy companions in this stately march to the temple of 
fame! To Shakespeare and Milton, incomparable, match- 
less, pre-eminent—I give my tribute of praise and love. 
—(Makes her floral offering.) 

FORGOTTEN NAMES.—The young lady who spoke 
so eloquently on “the music of the lyre” omitted many 
illustrious names, for, as the blind bard is hidden from 
our view by his angels and archangels, other figures of 
dignity and grace appear in our procession of English 
authors. Pope, the brilliant, witty statirist; Addison, the 
pure and exquisite; Johnson, the mighty wielder of sten- 
torian words; Scott, great in poetry, great in prose, great 


in character and in misfortune; Coleridge, deep thinker 


poers 
] 


dear 


look 


noble, 


agall 


ln 1 
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and most skillful talker; DeQuincy, “unfortunate opium 
eater,” of wonderful genius and learning; Lamb, with the 
peculiar charm and subtle beauty of his style; Macaulay 
with his magnificently rounded periods; and a host of 
others. : 

Scatter flowers and gems if you will, but let some 
the choicest of your gifts fall at the feet of these giants 
among the great men you: have mentioned.—(Places h 
offering.) 

HISTORICAL WRITERS.—The poets and dram 
tists do indeed fullfil a beautiful mission, but how dull tl 
world, how useless the faculty of memory, were the voi 
of the historian silenced. 

Behold that man! one moment erect, strong, confide: 
in the years stretching peacefully before him—the next, 
bleeding, helpless, doomed to silence and the grave. Gre 
in life, surpassingly great in death, how long would thi 
hero be remembered did not History inscribe his nai 
on the tablets of fame? 

Visit some field after battle; look upon the dead a1 
the dying; they are thrust from the full tide of this world’s 
interests, from its hopes, its aspirations and its victories 
into the visible presence of death. What blight and ru 
meet the anguished eyes of these dying men! What bri 
liant, broken plans, what lofty, bafiled ambitions, wh 
sundering of manhood’s strong warm friendships; wh 
bitter rending of sweet household ties! Yet they go fort 
from this world that is so dear to them, sacrifice these 
affections that fill them with happiness, and die on th 
battlefield. Should not the hearts of their countryme: 
thrill with instant, profound and universal sympathy, 
esteem and honor? Masterful in their triumph over huma: 
feeling, should they not become the center of a nation’s 
love, be enshrined in the prayers of a world? It is th 
historian who records these deeds and keeps the memor 
of them beautiful, undimmed and sacred. I pay my tribut 
with all the enthusiasm of my heart, to the world’s hi 
torians!—(Places her flowers.) 

' 


MODERN PROGRESS.—My! how she does go on! 
One would think it the most delightful thing in the world 
to be bleeding and dying with your limbs lying about 
promiscuously on the battlefield. Modern Progress is 
going to stop all that nonsense; in cur next war, we ar 
going to have electrified automatons to do our fighting, 
while the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
contemplate the bloodless field from an airship! 

SCIENTIFIC WRITERS.—Is it just to forget 
writers on science? Writers whose pens have been as 
keys unlocking for us the gateways to discovery and 
invention? With what sublime simplicity they dwell on 
the grand phenomena of Philosophy and Astronomy; on 
Mathematics, God-like science of infinite numbers; on 
Geology, thrilling history of our planet’s growth; on Bot 
any, Zoology and Physiology, magnificent evolutions of 
organic power. 

I lay my offering at the feet of the scientists, mighty 
discoverers of nature’s secrets and wonderful powers 
Masters are they of the magnificent forces daily making 
and unmaking the world.—(Places her offering.) 


THE POWER OF ORATORY.—It is claimed that 
the pen is the mightiest instrument in the world, and, 
indeed, its power is great, but no writer has ever exerted 
an influence equal to that of the great speaker. What 
can surpass the power of an orator? How he captivates 
the understanding; impels or restrains the will of whol 
assemblies! Give a man earnestness of purpose and .an 
eloquent tongue, the inclinations of the people bend be 
fore him, as the grass before the wind. Give him e1 
thusiasm and eloquence, and he will inflame the hearts 
fire the wills, illuminate the minds of a multitude, and, 
at the bidding of this one man, many men will die for 
the cause which he has told them is just. A tribute 
honor to the English-speaking orators in every land an 
of every age, it is my happiness to give—(Place 
flowers.) 


AMERICAN WRITERS.—Our own dear land 
freedom is not too young to have its men great in tl! 
realm of letters. Does not literature, as well as all oth 
things beautiful, gain glorious being under the stars a! 
stripes? Can we forget Franklin, Jefferson and Hamilto: 
or fail to see Audubon surrounded by the birds he so loved 
to describe? Can we pass, unnoticed, Adams, Madison, 
Channing, and Allston? Is it not a fair memory to recall 
the boy of eighteen whose mind was of so serious and prt 
found a character as to produce Thanatopsis? How ten 
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derly and reverently we follow Bryant through all his 
spotless career—he was the “Father of American Poetry,” 
at once Our Chaucer and our Wordsworth. 

Behold him!—on his face the uplifted expression of one 
whose thoughts are ever dwelling on pure and lofty 
themes, his glance of reverent observation ever fixed on 
nature’s beauties, his heart, full of deep religious feelings, 
dictating to the classic dignity of his pen. Turning from 
Bryant, we see, sinking to tranquil rest, our other silver- 
jaire cd minstrel, Longfellow, his song a household service, 

ritual of our feastings and our mournings; near him 
Whittier, so fierce in his hatred of wrong, so mighty fn 
h arity and love. Then follow Lowell, the unsur- 
Holmes, the wisest and the wittiest; Poe, the 

and erratic; Saxe, the oddest of humorists; Read 

and artist—all worthy singers to the music of the 


the field of prose, who have scattered nobler seeds 
Irving, Prescott, Bancroft, Cooper, Hawthorne, Emer- 
nd, that giant among them all, O. A. Brownson? 

To the memory of America’s writers I offer a wreath 
f her own fair flowers, their fragrance is not purer, 
sweeter, richer than the sentiment and expression | intend 
them to honor.—(Places her wreath.) 

WOMAN’S PEN.—Could the sick, the weary and the 
ilicted spare the soothing touch of woman’s hand, or 
consent that the gentle tones of her voice be silenced? 
The hand that minsters to the suffering and that manages 
houschold affairs, may not be less skillful in wielding the 
pen. Noble and blessed in every sphere, woman has not 
failed to fulfil the highest duties in the world of letters. 
Since the days when the mother of Samuel proclaimed 
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God to be the Lord of Knowledge, and the Giver of un- 
derstanding, since the days when Miriam, the sister of 
Moses, taught sacred canticles to ‘the young Israelites, 
there has been no age without women among its scholars, 
its warriors and its writers of song. Nowhere do we find 
the beautiful realized with more vividness, simplicity and 
grandeur than on the pages of the female writers of vari- 
ous times and many lands. A woman’s impulses are 
naturally heavenward in tendency, hence to her the gift 
of poesy is a great, a noble instrument used for a sublime 
end. Would that I had an offering of the purest and 
most fragrant lilies to lay at the feet of the female authors 
of every age and clime! d 
(To be completed in our February number.) 

As will be readily noted this dialogue is of a higher grade 
—more instructive and suitable for Catholic school programs 
—than anything that can be found in the average book of 
dialogues. This is only one of a collection of six new and 
Varied program numbers by the well-known and talented 
author of ‘‘The Double Throne and Other Plays,’’ Carola 
Milanis, O. S. D., that have just been published in book form. 
The book will be sent postpaid at 30 cents per copy, or two 
copies for 50 cents (cash with order). Address The Catholic 
School Journal Co., P. O. Box, 818, Milwaukee, Wis. 

See next page for detailed announcement of the new book. 

Teacher—Now, Robbert, do you know what an isoceles 
triangle is? 

Boy—Yes’m. 

Teache , what is it? 

Boy—It’s one uv dem t’ings I 
knowin’ wot it is. 


gets licked fer not 





Order Washington and Lincoin pictures for February NOW, 





They are of 


| great value. 


be 


Every pupil ought to know the World’s Great Pictures. 


erry Pictures 


Use them in your schools, NOW. Use them as aids in teaching Lan- 


guage, History, Geography, Literature, Picture Study, etc. 


ONE CENT EACH 


Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3x3%. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7x9. 


Large Pictures for Framing. 
75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. 


Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of one thousand miniature illustrations, two 


pictures, and a Colored Bird Picture. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Box 436, Malden, Mass. 


for 25 or more. 
Size 5% x8. 


Larger, Five Cent Size, 10x12. 


Two Cents each for 13 or more. 
22x28 inches, including margin. Price, 





The One-Cent Pictures are 5to 8 times the 
size of this picture. | 





DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU AREINTERESTEO WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 

NORMAL bert. * STRONG weweews 

ONE on Mor A sus SIN A CO 

Arithmetic 
Elementary Algebra 
Higher Algebra 


jane Geometry 
Grammar and Analysis 
Reading 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Am. and Brit. Literature 
General History 


o 8. History 
Civil Government 
Elementary Economics 
Pedagogics and Methods 
History of Education 
Educational ag eeey 
Physiel <4 and Hygiene 
Geograph 
Physica! Geography 
Music Elementary Agriculture 
Drawing Botany 


ACADEMIC DEPT. - EACH SusJeEcT 1s A COURSE 
Arithmetic 
Elementary Grammar 
English Grammar 
Rhetoric and English 

Composition 

Elementary Agriculture 
Algebra 
Geometry 


Practical Rhetoric 

Eng. and Am. Literature 
Physics 

Botany 

Ancient History = 
Med, and ete History . 


interests. 


calied Salen Hit er 
Business 

Shorthand 
Typewriting 


Pharmacy 

Primary Methods 

Intermediate and Gram- 
mar School Methods 


This is the School for You 


UR diplomas are honored at face value in over twenty Universities, State State 
Normal Schools and Colleges of high rank, a recognition earned by honest, 
painstaking, efficient service. 

such credits, but we ask you to note their significance; they are a positive guar- 
antee that our work is recognized as being ona par with the instrution given 
in first-class residence schools. 
standard is below that of THE INTERSTATE. 
This is the teacher’s correspondence school; 
We offer Normal Courses for strong reviews; Primary Methods and 
Intermediate and Grammar Methods for all grades 
United Sta solely to methods of teaching; 


Teachers in Catholic schools do not desire 


You cannot afford to study with a school whose 
your interests are our personal 


, from first to eighth, devoted 
and Academic branches for advanced study. 


Scores 6f members of various Sisterhoods are studying our Academic branches, 
and we are giving them service which exactly meets their needs. 
Write to-day for information. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 


Catholic School Journal—Jan. 


382-384 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


‘“SOMETHING TO SPEAK.’’ 
SIX NEW NUMBERS, BY ‘‘CAROLA MILANIS,’’ 0. 8. D. 


I. ‘‘THE PURSUIT OF THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE 
TRUE.’’—A bouquet of essays for school recitation. Titles: 
(1). ‘‘Beauty Everywhere’’; (2.) ‘‘Beautiful Words’’; (3.) 
‘*Beautiful Hands’’; (4.) ‘‘A Beautiful Mission’’; (5.) 
Beautiful Hearts.’’ 


Il. ‘‘A LITERARY CORONAL.’’ 
class of girl graduates. 
The Journal, 


III. ‘‘KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.’’ A conversation that 
may be presented by two or a half dozen pupils. Interest- 
ing and informing. 

IV. ‘‘GENIUS AND CHARACTER OF THE IRISH 
PEOPLE.’’ A conversation for St. Patrick’s Day, adapted 
from a lecture of Father Tom Burke. Eight pupils may take 
part in this. It is especially suitable for boys, and will 
make any program. 


V. ‘‘CULTURE.’’ A bright, pointed conversation fitted 
for the tendencies of the times. It will hold an audience and 
give them some thoughts worth carrying away. Suitable for 
six garduates. 


VI. ‘‘TRIBUTES TO HUMAN POWER.’’ A collection 
of eight excellent short essays or recitations, as follows: 
(1.) ‘‘The Symbolism of Sceptres’’; (2.) ‘‘Broken Scep- 
tres’’; (3.) ‘‘Lofty Flights’’; (4.) ‘‘A Noble Character’’; 
(5.) ‘‘Brain Power’’; (6.) ‘‘Heart Power’’; (7.) ‘‘The 
Power of the Soul’’; (8.) ‘‘The Power of Perseverance.’’ 


A dialogue for a 
Presented in part in this number of 


Anyone of these numbers are worth several times the 
price of the book in making up a winning and creditable 
school program. The price of the book is 30 cents per copy, 
cash with order, as we do not carry accounts for books. As 
two copies will greatly facilitate the assigning of parts and 
use of all numbers, we make a lower rate, 50 cents, postpaid, 
for two copies, cash with order. Address The Catholic School 
Journal Co. 


Isaac Pitman’s 
Shorthand 


Exclusively Adopted by the New York 
Board of Education, 


Taught in the Following and Hundreds of other Leading Institutions: 


St. Leonard’s Academy, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Assumption Academy, Utica, 
N. Y. 


Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 

M anhattan College (R. C.), 
New York. University of Notre Dame, Ind. 

De LaSalle Institute, New York. La Salle Academy, Providence, 

St. John’s College, Fordham, R. I. a as 
N. Y. St. Joseph's College, Cincinnati,O 

St. Edward’s College, Austin, 
Tex. 

Holy Cross College, New 
Orleans, La. 


Grace Institute, New York. 


St. John’s College, Brooklyn, 
1 Be 


Send for copy of “‘What They Say.’”’ 


Write for Particu’ars of a Free Mail Course for Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


31 Union Square, New York 


Publishers of ‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand.” $1.50; 
“Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,” 75; “Style-Book 
of Business English,” 85. 


Catholic School Journal 


Catholic School Journal Co., 
P. O. Box 818, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find ... cents, for which send me copies 
of ‘‘Carola Milanis’’’ new book ‘‘Something To Speak,” 
as advertised in The Journal. 


Address 


NINETEEN ELEVEN—YOUR YEAR. 


Mr. E. D. Foster, of the Interstate School of Corresjond 
ence, has made a very strong appeal to the ambitious 
young men and women of this country, looking to their prog. 
ress during the year just beginning. It is well worth re- 
peating in these columns, and we hope its timely suggestions 
may bring enthusiastic response: 

A new year—one more opportunity—twelve months in 
which to put yourself ahead of any vantage ground held in 
the past—fifty-two weeks in which to bring some of those 
ambitious dreams to glowing, profitable, satisfying realities, 

‘“There is always time—yet;’’ of course it appeared so 
all through 1910, or you would have bent more sterniy to 
the task of growing in intellectual attainments and in 
finer qualities which mark the one who gets from life what 
life waits ready to give, It is still true that ‘‘ Procrastina- 
tion is the thief of time.’’ 

Nineteen Eleven—with Nineteen Twelve following lose! 
The new year is yours, and you should make the most of it. 
Much work and some play, but more work than during 1910, 
will be a good resolution. Outside of the hours of solid 
work and the period of play, there is much time aimlessly 
spent. It profits you nothing, either in labor or in healthy 
sport. Use a little of it wisely; there will yet remain too 
many idle hours. 

Getting things done is a matter of first getting tlings 
started. Let us show you during 1911 how to make some of 
that spare time exceedingly valuable. 


Those 
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CRAYONS 
“STAONAL” 


For Kindergarten Marking and 
Checking 


“DUREL” 


Hard Pressed for Pastel Effects 


“CRAYOLA” 


For General Color Work, 
Stenciling, Arts and Crafts 


“AN-DU-SEPTIC” 


Dustless White and Colored 
Chalks 


Samples furnished upon application 
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Academies and Colleges 


Some boarding institutions where special and higher courses are offered. 
For the information of teachers, pastors and graduate pupils. 


HOLY CROSS COLLEGE. 
Worcester, Mass. . 

Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers—Oldest 
Catholic College in New England—Largest 
Catholic College in America. Magnificent, 
healthful location, new buildings, library, 
gymnasium and baths, modern equipment 
throughout. .Board and tuition, $260 per 
annum. 

Bulletins of information on application to 
Rev. Thomas E. Murphy, S. J., President. 
NS 

COLLEGE OF ST. ANGELA (Ursuline). 

New Rochelle, New York. 

Half hour from New York, in the most 

beautiful section of the state. Extensive 


grounds, commodious buildings. All home 
advantages. Chartered by State to confer 


degrees. 
URSULINE SEMINARY—Regular prepar- 
atory school. Catalogue on application. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR. 


SS 
ACADEMY OF OUR LADY. 
Ninety-fifth and Throop Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies, con- 
ducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Combining advantages of city and country. 
Commercial and high school. Courses to- 
gether with Conservatory of Music and Art 
Studio. The Rock Island Railroad and vari- 


ous street car lines afford access to the Aca- 
demy. Address 


SUPERIORESS, ACADEMY OF OUR LADY. 


ESS IEA I SNS ES TE LESS ST 


St 


John’s University 


Collegeville, Minn. 





i 
LArcest and best-equipped Catholic 
boarding college in the Northwest 
Conducted by Benedictine Fathers. 
Unrivalled location, 75 miles northwest 
ofthe Twin Cities. Splendid facilities for 
recreation and study. Terms; $220 per 
annum, For catalog, etc,, address 


The Very Rev. RECTOR 


SACRED HEART COLLEGE 


Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
Conducted by the 


Fathers of the Society of Jesus 


Collegiate, Academic, and 
Commercial Departments. 


For Particulars apply to the 
Rev. PRESIDENT 


A NUN’S NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Among the important measures 
passed by the board of trustees of 
the Catholic University at Washing- 
ton, recently, was one concerning the 
establishment of a normal college wu 
institute for the better training ot our 
Catholic teaching sisters. The board 
has had this matter under considera- 
tion for several years, and has now 
decided that the time seems propitious 
for the establishment of such a school. 

It is accepted in principle that the 

University approves of the idea of a 
normal college or institute for the 
more perfect formation of our teach- 
ing sisters, and also of such Catholic 
lay women as may desire to follow 
the courses in this institute. The 
school, when founded, will be under 
the general guidance of the University, 
and will profit by the services of many 
members of its professional staff. 
tr . . 
The hope is entertained that generous 
friends of the teaching sisters of our 
parochial schools will come to their 
aid and in the near future enable them 
to put on a solid footing, in the close 
neighborhood of the University, this 
very desirable institute. 

Once established, each teaching con- 
gregation or distinct community can 
send one or more of its teachers to the 
new institute where they may profit 
by the advantages of the University, 
while observing strictly the religious 
life. All instruction will, of course, be 
given within the fstitute, which would 
thus have its own religious and edu- 
cational life. A similar enterprise, 
St. Anne’s Institute at Muenster in 
Germany, has been in operation for 


Holy Rosary Academy, 


THE COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABET 


(One hour from New York City) 


more than ten years under the imme- 
diate direction of the bishop of Muen- 
ster, with the co-operation of the 
Catholic bishops of Prussia. It has 
already rendered incalculable services 
to the female teaching orders of Cath- 
olic Germany, and is held to be one of 
the principal elements of Catholic edu- 
cational progress in that country at 
the present time. 


THE CARE OF THE EYES. 

The New York Board of Education 
has carried out at last its project un- 
der discussion for some time of in- 
serting in all schoolbooks a little 
printed slip containing the following 
warnings and suggestions with regard 
to the care of the eyes: 

“Your eyes are worth more to you 
than any book. Your safety and your 
success in life depend on your eyes, 
therefore take care of them. Always 


CATHOLIC NORMAL SCHOOL 


AND PIO NONO COLLEGE 
ST. FRANCIS, WIS. 

The Normal Department offers a 
complete course in all branches neces- 
sary to fit its graduates for positions 
of teachers and organists. 


The Music Course is intended for 
students wishing to prepare them- 
selves exclusively for the office of 
organist and choir-director. 


The Commercial Course iscomplete 
in all its details, including instruction 
in Phonography and Typewriting. 

For catalogue and further information 

addresses THE RECTOR, 


Corliss, Wis. 


Conducted By the 
Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Boarding School Por 

Young Ladies, 


The Academy main- 
tains seven fully 
equipped departments 
of study, each offering 
thorough courses: An 
Elementary Depart- 
ment; A Commercial 
Department; A De- 
partment of Expres- 
sion; An Academic 
Department; A Con- 
servatory of Music; 
A Department of Art; 
A Department of 
Economy. 


For Catalogue apply 
to 


DIRECTRESS 


Convent Station 
New Jersey 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR WOMEN 


COLLECE — Four years’ course leading to the degree of B. A. and B. S 
OF PEDACOOQY — Required for entrance, two years’ of college work. 
MUSIC — A course leading to the degree of B. M. 

ACADEMY — A High Course of four years. 


mar and Primary departments separate. 


SCHOOL 
SCHOOL OF 


Full college preparatory grade. Gram- 


Registered by the University of the State of New York and New Jersey State Board 


cf Education. 


Apply for Year Book to the Secretary. 
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hold your head up when you read. 
Hold your book fourteen inches from 
your face. Be sure that the light is 
clear and good. Never read with the 
sun shining directly on the book; 
never face the light in reading. Let 
the light come from behind or over 
your left shoulder. Avoid books or 
papers printed indistinctly or in small 
type. Rest your eyes by looking away 
from the book every few moments; 
cleanse your eyes night and morning 
with pure water.” 

If all the other directions are fol- 
lowed, the final one, regarding the 
washing of the eyes, will not need to 
be considered, for healthy eyes cleanse 
themselves. A great deal of trouble 
with the eyes is due to facing glaring 
lights. Electric lights are particularly 
trying. People who are interested in 
their work or in reading often strain 
the eyes for long periods at a time 
without realizing what they are doing, 
for the reason that their minds are 
intent on their occupation. From this 
arises the necessity of impressing up- 
on people while they are young the 
necessity of forming correct habits 
as to the use of the eyes and as to 
guarding against sitting down to a 
task under conditions with reference 
to light which will put those organs to 
unnecessary strain. 


Says the Rosary Magazine: 

It may not be generally known that 
the term “alma mater.” which is uni- 
versally applied to colleges and uni- 


LYONS’ 


versities where men receive their 
scholastic training, is of purely Cath- 
olic origin. It had its source at the 
University of Bonn, and drew its in- 
spiration from the beautifully chiselled 
statue of the Mother of Christ— 
known as the Alma Mater—placed 
over the principal portal of that cele- 
brated seat of learning. 


Plans for the greatest pension sys- 
tem in the world, aside from the gov- 
ernment’s pensioning of soldiers of 
the civil war, have been announced by 
the Carnegie Relief Fund association. 

The United States Steel corporation, 
with an $8,000,000 fund, has combined 
with the $4,000,000 relief fund estab- 
lished by Andrew Carnegie some years 
since, making $12,000,000 to be known 
as the United States Steel and Car- 
negie pension fund. From this there 
will be paid pensions to employes of 
the United States Steel corporation all 
over the country. 


Children in the Catholic parochial 
schools of Wisconsin took part in the 
Christmas seal campaign of the Wis- 
consin Anti-Tuberculosis association. 

Archbishop S. G. Messmer endorsed 
the Christmas seal campaign, writing 
as follows: 

“I am in full sympathy with the 
anti-tuberculosis c campaign and see no 
objection at all in having the children 
of our Catholic parochial schools lend 
their help in this useful work. In 
fact, I shall be glad to know that they 


BOOKKEEPING 


Catholic High Schools and Academies 


teaching bookkeeping, will find Lyons’ Bookkeeping, 
our new course for beginners, admirably suited to their purposes. 
It teaches bookkeeping thoroughly and in connection with this 
gives a practical training in the forms and uses of ordinary business 
papers and documents, business methods, commercial customs, etc. 
It does not pretend to teach business practice from the start, but 


it alternates theory and practice. 


You can do more 


for your pupils in a short time with Lyons’ Bookkeep- 


ing than with any other course. 
attractive to them and easy for them to follow. 


The course is lifelike and 
As a result 


the burden upon the teacher is very light — the book assumes 


the most of it. 


May we have your correspondence on this and other 
subjects in the commercial department? 


J. A. LYONS & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
378 Wabash 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK 
1133 Broadway 
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will take part in selling Christmas 
seals, by which some revenue is to be 
collected for the promotion of the 
campaign.’ 

_ Recognizing the work of the Catho. 
lic school children last year, the anti- 
tuberculosis society is offering one 0; 
the principal prizes donated for the 
1910 campaign, exclusively for Cath 
lic parochial schools. This prize con. 
sists. of $100 worth of Catholic books 


Disposing of an estate valued a 
$11,000,000, the will of the late Michae| 
Cudahy, of Chicago, was presented 
recently in the Probate court of Cook 
county, Ill. 

The oe to charity are as fol 
lows: St. Joseph’s Orphan asylum, 
$5,000; St. Vincent’s Infant asylum. 
$2,500; St. Elizabeth’s hospital, $2,500 
St. Joseph’s hospital, $2,500; Littl 
Sisters of the Poor, $5,000, all of Chi. 
cago, and the Sisters of the 
Shepherd, Milwaukee, $5,000. 


LYON & HEALY 
HARP caeecd 


of the World. Prices ex. 
ceedingly reasonable. Cata- 
logue of Lyon & Healy 
Harps free to anyone inter- 
ested. Also bargainsin Used 
Harps. Monthly payments 
re be arrnaged., 
ON @ HEALY. Chicago 
(93) Manager, H. B. 
Piano and Har Builders 


Good 


te. the un. 
disputed 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO, 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Printers 
851-853 Sixt Ave. (cor. 48TH ST.) NEW YorK 


FRENGH 


AND OTHER 
FOREIGN 


BOOKS 


Publishers 


READ OUR 
ROMANS CHOISIS. 26 
Titles. Paper 60 cts., cloth 
85 cts., per volume. 
CONTES CHOISIS. 24 
Titles. Paper 25 cts., cloth 
-]40 cts. per volume, 
veur and other terpleces, pure, by 
methods for| known authors. Read ex- 
teachin g|tensively by classes; notes 


French andlin English. List on appli. 
cation. 


Entertainments 


ARE easily arranged from our tree 

catalog of the Best Plays, Action 
Songs, Drills, Cantatas, etc. Our 
Pleasing Programs contain lists of 
select material well graded. Come 
to us for all Special Day, Last Day 
and Commencement material. 


The House that Helps will Help You. 


Eldridge Entertainment House 


Franklin, Ohio. 


WRITE TO 


THE WIDE tit tte, 
AWAKE *RO8% 
READER 


Boston 
and Chicago 
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Andrew Carnegie last month trans- 
ferred to a board of trustees $10,000,-* 
000 in 5 per cent, first mortgage bonds, 
the revenue of which will be used to 
“hasten the abolition of international 
war” and establish a lasting worla 
peace. The trustees organized by 
choosing as president, United States 
Senator Elihu Root, the permanent 
representative of the United States at 
the Hague tribunal. President Taft 
has consented to be honorary presi- 
dent of the foundation. 


Three priests from St. Patrick’s 
cathedral, Newark, N. J., Fathers Ker- 
nan, Dillon and Brennan, fought their 
way into a burning factory last 


Catholic 


month, against the protests of per- 
sons who saw them, and gave condi- 
tional absolution to 25 or more em- 
ployes who were overcome by the 
smoke and flames. The priests es- 
caped narrowly the fate of those they 
sought to succor. 


Earhart’s Art Songs For High 
Schools.. By Will Earhart, Super- 
visor of Music, Richmond, Indiana. 
These songs were selected not only 

for their value in training the pupils 

in music, but also for their artistic 
content. As a result, they will stimu- 
late the imagination and quicken the 
desire for a closer acquaintance with 
what is best in music. At the same 


The Most Satisfactory School Supplies and Furniture—The “FLANAGAN” Line 


UR extensive line includes ‘‘Everything for Schools,’ Supplies, Furniture, Industrial 


Material, Kindergarten Goods, 
prices and prompt reliable service. 


We offer goods that are right in quality, interesting 
The Number TEN CATALOGUE contains 
goods of true value and merit for schools everywhere. 
is kept in advance of the schools’ requirements. 


Our line is the most complete and 
Twenty-eight years of successful 


business experience enables us to serve you efficiently, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for Number Ten Illustrated Catalogue. It is sent free. 
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survive. There must be progress. 


O you want better results? Are 
your graduates giving satisfac- 
tion and adding to the honor of their 
school? If not, look for the cause. 
No school can go backward, and 


Methods and Books should be modern. 


RACTICAL text-books are important elements in the success of hundreds 
of schools. The essential facts are clearly presented in such a manner that 
they are easily taught and easily learned, and the results are lasting. 


@ There is a Practical text-book for every branch of commercial school work. 


Write for sample pages and prices. 


We pay the freight. 


The Practical Text Book Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


THE NEW PRACTICAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


and HOME AND SCHOOL EDUCATOR 


Latest Revised Edition 


Complete in six uniform volumes. 
In large, clear, pleasing type. 
Thousands beautiful illustrations. 
Simple in language; attractive in style. 
In harmony with modern methods 
of teaching and school requirements. 
Specially designed to meet the 
every-day needs of teacher and pupil. 


The very thing for you and your school. 


For sample pages and fuller description 
write to 


THE DIXON-HANSON CO. 
315 Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
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Purchasers of School Furniture 


WE call your attention to our illustration 
of an Adjustable Chair Desk. We have 
several different styles of these desks that 
we will be pleased at any time to send 
samples to prospective purchasers. We also 
continue to manufacture and sell Standard 
and Faultless school desks, opera and as- 
sembly seating. 

Our Adjustable Chair can be furnished 
revolving or semi-revolving. 

Watch this space for illustrations of new 
and improved school furniture, Ask usabout 
Silica Blackboards. They are the best. We 
are in position to furnish you anything in 
School Supplies. Best goods, lowest prices. 
We want your business, 

Be sure and get our prices on anything 
yee need in this line before you place your 
order. 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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time they are carefully graded and 
well suited to school purposes. The 
collection includes both old favorites 
of high grade, and many new composi- 
tions adapted to choral singing. Be- 
sides non-sectarian hymns, and pa- 
triotic songs, there are many songs 
for particular occasions and seasons, 
as well as numerous chorus numbers 
of a general nature. Cloth, 283 pages, 
price 80 cents. American Book Co., 
Chicago. 


Collins’ Practical Algebra—First Year 
Course. By Jos. V. Collins, Ph. D., 
Professor of Mathematics, State 
Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. 
An extremely simple book for first 

year course, omitting everything un- 

essential and treating everything es- 
sential, so that it is not unduly diffi- 
cult or obscure. It teaches together 
related, processes and topics, provides 
abundant clear suggestions to the stu- 
dent, and encourages proving and 
checking results. It correlates al- 
gebra with physics, geometry, and 
other branches of mathematics, and 
contains a large number of practical 
and informational exercises and prob- 
It recognizes modern demands 
in the teaching of algebra, and aims to 
make the study of elementary algebra 
of practical value to those who leave 
school without entering college, yet 
at the same time it meets the require- 
ments of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. The book is pub- 
lished in small, convenient shape for 
the pocket, with fair size of type page, 
but small margins. Cloth, 301 pages, 
price 85 cents. American Book Co., 
Chicago. 


Sociology and Modern Social Prob- 
lems. By Charles A. Ellwood, Ph. 
D., Professor of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Cloth, 331 pages, 
price $1.00. American Book Co., 
New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 


Recent appointments to Bishoprics 


in the United States are: Very Rev. 
John Ward, rector of St. Mary’s, Kan- 
sas City, as bishop of Leavenworth. 
Msgr. Thomas F. Lillis, bishop of 
Leavenworth, was, some months ago, 
appointed coadjutor bishop of Kansas 
City, with the right of succession. 
Father Edward D. Kelly of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., has been named auxil- 
iary to Bishop J. S .Foley of Detroit. 


Schools wherein manual arts and 
handicraft are given a regular place 
in the curriculum, as well as those 
institutions which lend encouragement 
to such work for pupils’ occupation 
after hours and on Saturday, may 
profit greatly by securing some of the 
newly published and thoroughly -up- 
to-date books of the Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, III. ; 

In our December number there 
appeared an announcement on page 
288 of one of these books, entitled 
“Handicraft For Girls” by Isabelle 
McClauflin, supervisor of girls’ handi- 
work in the Denver public schools. 
This book outlines in detail and with 
abundant illustrations courses in sew- 
ing for girls in the third to the seventh 
grades. It is very practical and elas- 
tic enough to suit the varied condi- 
tions of rural or city schools. 
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In the present issue, bottom of page 
330, will be found the publisher’s an- 
nouncement of two other books, 
equally as valuable, interesting and 
practical, viz: “Problems in Mechani- 
cal Drawing” by Charles Bennett, pro- 
fessor of manual arts in Bradley Poly- 
technical Institute with drawings by 
Professor Crenshaw of the University 
of Wisconsin; and “Essentials of 
Woodworking” by Ira S. Griffith, di- 
rector of manual training, Oak Park, 
Ill, and Edwin V. Lawrence, of the 
Pittsburg Playground Association. 
30th these books have received strong 
testimonials. Do not fail to read the 
announcements above referred to. The 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIl., will 
send free to any address, some inter- 
esting and instructive circulars on 
manual arts work. 


Primary teachers who have not yet 
become acquainted with Frye’s “First 
300k in Geography” will do well to 
secure a copy of it at 50 cents from 
the publishers, Ginn & Co., Chicago 
and Boston. The author, in prepar- 
ing this book has kept well in mind 
the many difficulties encountered by 
primary teachers in giving first lessons 
in geography. 

The aim in this book has_ been 
to present such subjects as the author 
wishes his own little son to know. 
This is the “First Book,” telling the 
story of the Earth as the Home of 
Man. The pictures show how fully 
the book deals with people. Pupils 
ready for a simple third reader can be- 
gin the study of this book. The tex 
is graded with care, and leads upward 
by easy steps. 

This is the most richly illustrated 
school-book ever sent out to young 
pupils. The pictures are the highest 
type of costly wood engraving. Near- 
ly all subjects are photographs, with 
child life as the central thought. To 


IMPORTANT TOPICS IN 
GEOGRAPHY 


Aseriesof Pamphlets by DouglasC. 
Ridgley, Professor of Geography, 
Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois, on Important 
Topics in Geography. which 
cannot receive adequate treatment 
in the usual text books, because 
of the limited space, it is possible 
to allot to them in such books. 
General Circulation 
of the Atmosphere 
Rainfall of the Earth 
Vegetation Zonesof the Earth, 15c 


Trip around the World on the 
Fortieth Parallel of North 
Latitude 10. 


Special Note 
These four pamphlets will be sent 
postpaid to any address on receipt 
of 50c. Ten or more copies, as- 
sorted as desired, will be sent 
postpaid and a discount of 20% 
from the list prices allowed. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Publishers 


Box 1, Normal, Illinois 


pupils of this age, good pictures ana 
maps often teach more than text. The 
book lays much stress on the study of 
location of important places. With 
this in view the maps have been made 
very simple. They outline boldly the 
facts to be impressed on the memory 
and do not bury them in myriads of 
details. After each lesson will be 
found questions to aid in the study of 
the text. The questions direct the 
mind to leading thoughts. Ginn and 
Co., publishers, Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

Benziger Brothers have _ recently 
published a number of new juvenile 
story books. It goes without saying 
that any books of this kind bearing the 
imprint of this leading Catholic pub- 
lishing house, may be ordered for your 
school or church library without hesi- 
tation. 

Some of the books which we would 
call especial attention to are: “Ned 
Rieder, “A Parochial School Story” 
by Rev. John A. Wehs, (cloth, 85 
cents) ; “Melchior of Boston” by Rev. 
Michael Earls, S. J. (cloth, gilt, $1.00); 
“As Gold in the Furnace” by Rev. J. 
E. Copus, S. J. (cloth. 85 cents); 
“Freddy Carr and His Friends” by 
Rev. R. P. Garrold, S. J. (cloth, 85 
cents). 9 

A complete list of new books, fiction 
and otherwise, will be sent on request 
to Benziger Bros., at New York, Cin- 
cinnati or Chicago. 

When the brown-robed Carmelites 
filed into the chapel at the recent re- 
ception in the convent in San Francis- 
co, a new member, who was known to 
the world as Heniretta Dustin, took 
her place among them with as much 
simplicity and usualness as if it were 
not only six months since she re- 
nounced the life of society to enter 
one of the strictest of religious orders. 


Why gel a 


in a few years? Our real 
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Her reception into the Carmelite Con- 
gregation took place with elaborate 
ceremony. Bishop D. J. O’Connell 
officiating. 

On a frail platform elevated 235 feet 
above the ground on towering tresse] 
work, Rt. Rev. Bishop Matz, ot Den- 
ver, recently laid and blessed the cap 
stone of the big towers of the new ca- 
thedral of the Immaculate Conception, 
which are the highest structures in the 
west. 

The top of the towers looked like 
needles, where they taper to a point, 
and the Bishop, clad in his full epis- 
copal robes, including mitre and cro- 
zier, was recognized with difficulty 
from the street below. 


SL 
A TYPEWRITER BARGAIN. 
The publishers of The Journal have 
on hand an extra Densmore No. 4, 
typewriter, taken in exchange for ad- 
vertising, and will sell samé for $35.— 
The machine when new cost $100.— 
and is as good today, for all practical 
purposes, as when first purchased. As 
we have two other machines in our 
office we will give any school needing 
a machine a chance to get this one at 
a bargain. We will ship it carefully 
boxed and expressed prepaid, to the 
first school responding. 
Catholic School Journal Co., 
P. O. Box 818, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SUBSCRIPTION ACCOUNTS. 

If you have not remitted payment 
for subscription to the Journal this 
school year make it a point to do so 
at once. 


toy blackboard 


that develops cracks, absorbs impurities and wears out 


Natural Slate BlacKboards 


costs but little more in the first place, they out-last the 
building and are therefore, the most economical in the 


long run. 


Let us send you a free sample. 
Also soak, under like conditions, some artificial 


water. 
blackboards. 


Soak this in 


lso write for our free booklet on ‘‘How to 
judge, specify and install blackboards.’’ 


Penn’a Structural Slate Co. 
Cecil Bidg., Easton, Da. 
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(Continued from page 302) 

Effects.—338. The effects of the Sacrament of Penance 
or the effects of Absolution are: Firstly, that it forgives 
all sins, both mortal and venial; secondly, that it delivers 
us from the devil and the “eternal punishment of hell; 
thirdly, that it frees us from a great deal of temporal pun- 
ishment in this world or in purgatory. 

339. Fourthly, absolution makes us the friend of God, 
beloved by the Blessed Virgin, the angels and saints, and 
fit for heaven; fifthly, it restores to us the grace of our Bap- 
tism of which sin had robbed us; sixthly, it gives us a right 
to all kinds of graces from God, to enable us to lead good 
lives and to be ready for heaven when we die. 

340. Seventhly, absolution gives back to us all the 
merits we had gained before we sinned mortally; and by 
putting us in a state of grace, it gives us the power to 
gain fresh merits every day, which merits will be re- 
warded by an increase of happiness in heaven. 341. Eight- 
ly, absolution enables us to share in all the good works 
done by all other members of the Church, that is, by all 

Catholics over the world. 

342. After thanking God for the benefit of absolution, 
the penitant should think of what led him into past sins, 
and resolve to avoid these occasions. 343. He should also 
perform his penance, if possible, before leaving the Church. 
344. If the penance is given for several days, he should be 
very careful not to forget to say it on any one day of the 
time marked. 

Obligation.—345. The sacrament of penance was insti- 
tuted to forgive mortal sin; 346. and the obligation of re- 
ceiving it falls only upon those who are guilty of mortal 
sin after baptism. 347. If we are guilty of mortal sin, we 
are bound by the divine law to go to confession sometimes 
during life and at the hour of death. 348. By the command 
of the Church, we are bound to go to confession at least 
once a year; 349. and also whenever we receive Holy 
Communion, if we have committed a mortal sin from the 
time of our last confession. 350. But we should make it a 
rule to go to confession oftener, at least once a month, 
in order to cleanse our souls from even venial sin, and to 
keep them pure in God’s sight. 351. If we have only 
committed venial sins, it is still good to go to confession 
before Communion, because the more free we are from 
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all sins at the time of receiving, the greater and more 
abundant graces God will bestow on us. 

352. Children are bound to go to confession as soon as 
they have come to the use of reason, and are capable of 
mortal sin. 353. They are generally supposed to come to 
the use of reason about the age of seven years. 354. It 
then becomes the duty of parents and Catholic teachers to 
see that those under their charge fulfil this command of the 
Church. 

The Third Commandment of the Church is “To go to 
confession at least once a year.” 

CHARACTER BUILDING. 

While we are mostly concerned with methods of in- 
struction and training that will best suit the child’s mind, 
let us not lose sight of some of the most potent factors 
in securing the true habits of punctuality, obedience, in- 
dustry, attention and respect for rights of others. 

The school room will, in part, be held responsible for 
the formation of such habits and cannot escape criticism 
if negligent in this respect. At best the child’s school life 
is brief and it behooves us to make the most of that ap- 
prenticeship in the workshop where are laid some of the 
fundamental principles that will serve him in life’s long 
struggle. 

The teacher will constantly find many wrongs to be 
righted, shiftless habits to be rooted out, false notions to 
be corrected. Let us make good readers, writers, reckon- 
ers, but let us not be satisfied unless these results are ac- 
companied by neat, tidy, thoughtful work. What other 
meaning may be attached to the words, “The child is 
father of the man,” than that the habits formed in child- 
hood will assert themselves in later life. 

Make the child feel that you have no sympathy with 
laziness; with work that is half done; if the task is worth 
doing at all it is worth doing well, and no appreciation 
should be attached to the “happy-go-lucky” style that some 
pupils inevitably adopt. 

There are many studies of the school curriculum that 
exercise a great forrhative influence upon the mind and 
body of the child. Music and drawing, which are looked 
upon as “ornamental studies,” are conducive to habits of 
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accuracy in the training of the ear, eye and hand. And 
again the uniform response that must come from the pu- 
pils in a physical culture lesson would alone make that 
lesson beneficial, for it proves to the child the value and 
necessity of concerted action. The marked rhythmic moye- 
ment in all such lessons is the secret but powerful agent 
that carries the hearts of the children into their work. 
Is it not this same secret agent, none the less powerful 
because hidden, that gives charm and beauty to all military 
movements and swings the thousands as one man? . 

Show a child that it is incumbent upon him to obey 
directly all orders that are given; that it is imperative that 
he should feel obliged to do certain things at a certain 
time; and that the welfare of the school depends upon his 
ready response. This uniformity is essential in much 
class work and by it much time is saved. 


—New York Teacher. 
WORKING FOR PER CENTS. 


Most of the children in the schools work or drudge for 
the lowest motives—per cents, rewards, promotions, de- 
greec They are systematically trained into selfishness, 
Working for per cents and degrees means generally short 
cuts to the goal—a goal that is worthless in itself. Mil- 
lions of children are struggling for paltry rewards and 
millions of men shortening the line between themselves 
and the money they work for. Is one the cause, the other 
the effect? If not, what relation do they bear to each 
other? —Col. Francis W. Parker. 


BUSY WORK. 

When a new number is taught, to help the child as 
sociate that number with the number of objects it repre- 
sents, this device may be used:. Place on each child's 
desk a handful of toothpicks and tell him to put them in 
piles of 5’s, 6’s, 7’s, etc., according to the number you wish 
to teach. Require the writing of the same number. 

Another simple but helpful device in arithmetic is to 
have pupils make a certain number of marks on their 
slates and put a line around them, or fence in the marks, 
as I say. If the new number be five they make five marks, 
fence them in and write the figure 5 underneath. 
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GETTING THINGS STARTED. 

After the opening exercises there are two ways of 
getting to work: one a careless, noisy preparation, hunt- 
ing up books, sharpening pencils, doing the various things 
that should have been done before school and that keeps 
the room in an uproar for five to fifteen minutes; the 
other, the quiet, orderly taking up of the implements at 
hand for use in the tasks of the session. For this latter 
we must strive. Demand that everything be ready, desks 
in order, books arranged, pencils sharpened, thirst as- 
suaged—everything in readiness to begin the wor kof the 
session, so there is nothing under the sun left to do after 
the opening exercises but to go to work. 

Perfection in any condition will ever remain an ideal, 
yet it is worthy of a persistent attempt to attain. There 
will always be the pupils who dislikes school and is tardy; 
there will ever be the one who persistently spends much 
time inventing excuses for breaking in on the regular 
order; but by witchcraft (I doubt the value of switchcraft 
at any time) you may get these discordant elements har- 
monized—inspired with your own zeal for the general 
good, and so make of them actual aids instead of hinder- 
ances in your plan for good order. 


MARCHING IN SCHOOL. 

Recently I saw a school of nine-year-olds dismissed by 
marching them out of the room to the sound of music. 
The pupils appeared to enjoy it very well; and it was 
certainly much better than the old, noisy hubbub which 
followed the stroke of the dismission bell. But, to my 
mind, the exercise was far from successful in the best 
sense. Few of the pupils stepped in time to the music; 
many moved with a slouching, ungraceful gait; the posi- 
tion of head and shoulders on the part of most was very 
bad; heads were turned to look towards the right hand 
and the left. Had the pupils been trained to march cor- 
rectly, the exercise would have been vastly more agree- 
able to the observer; it would likewise have been more 
pleasing to the pupils themselves; and, at the same time, 
it would have had a valuable educative effect, which it 
certainly lacked as it was performed. —Principal. 


MORE THAN THREE HUNDRED Catholic Academics 


and Colleges are 
now using Goodyear- Marshall courses in bookeeping 
and business training. 


Among these are the following well-known Institutions: 


ST. IGNATIUS COLLEGE, Chicago 
NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY, Notre Dame, Ind. 
ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, Mo. 
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If our courses were not practical, and in other respects 
meritorious, theywould not be retained in these eminent in- 
stitutions of learning. 

We publish an extensive line of general and special 
courses in bookkeeping and business practice, suited to the 
needs of allclasses of schools. We have, also, late and attrac- 
tive texts in Commercial English, Spelling and Arithmetic. 

We solicit correspondence from any principal, superior or 
teacher who wishes to know more about our new line of 
business training books. 
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Wright’s Civil Government of the United States and 


Wright’s Constitution of Wisconsin 


COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 


Is the best work on civi] government for Wisconsin schools 
and is generally used in them. 

Remember that the Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitution of Wisconsin are “— by law to be taught 
in all public schools in the state. his law is not complied 
with by a book on civil government which does not explain 
the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. 
Wright's book does this. 
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POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES AND POSSESSIONS NOW OVER 100,000,000. 
The United States has passed the one . 
hundred million mark in population, accord- 
ing to the 1910 census figures just an- 
nounced. Including the Philippine Islands 
and Porto Rico, and not including Guam 
and part of the islands of the Samoan 
group, the American flag floats over a pop- 
ulation of 103,992,757. . Exclusive of the 
Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, Guan and 
Samoa, but including Alaska and Hawaii, 
the population of the United States is 93,- 
471,048. Ten years ago the population of 
the same territory was 76,303,387. 
The map herewith makes manifest some 
interesting facts in our population increase, 
which has averaged twenty-one per cent 
from 1900 to 1910. It appears that the Cen- 
tral West is the section that, during the past 
decade, has shown the least increase in mceuase 
population. FR a went 
The state of Iowa has actually lost about = te 
7,000 in population since 1900. The state of] py. 
Missouri has increased only 6 per cent, the FER 20 
states of Indiana and Kentucky only about] gg) ,. 
7 per cent, Main, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont are also quite stationary. Vermont’s rate of increase 


7 an 


has been less than 4 per cent for the last twenty years. 
e > e On the other hand it is shown that the vast Rocky 
How Our Population 18 Increasing Mountain region has made rapid strides in increased 


ses ses population. The states of Washington, Montana and 


cities Idaho have more than doubled. California has increased 
1900 To 1910 | Ranx 60 per cent, Oregon.62 per cent, North Dakota 80 per cent 
The United States 1910 1900 ——————_| as New Mexico 67 per cent, Nevada 93 per cent, Arizona 66 
(including | Per , per cent and Wyoming 57 per cent. Utah, South Dakota 
and Colorado have made an average growth of 40 per cent. 
East of the Mississippi river only two states have made 
any remarkable growth. These are Florida (42 per cent), 
and New Jersey (34 per cent). It is rather notable, how- 
ever, that New York and Pennsylvania have maintained 
a larger percentage of growth during the past decade 
than any of the states of the Central West. 


Alaska, Hawaii, Number | Gent. 
and Porto Rico, inatecilameninctaas { 

but not the Phil- i 
ippine Islands)..| 93,402,151 |*77,256,630 | 16,145,521 20.9 ; 


— ee 


Continental U. S..| 91,972,226 | 75,994,575 | 15,977,691 21.0 


STATES 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Illinois . 
SE 50 
Texas 
Massachusetts 
Missouri 
Michigan 
Indiana 
Georgia 
New Jersey 
California 
Wisconsin . 
Kentucky 
lowa 
North Carolina. . 
Tennessee ... 
Alabama 
Minnesota 
Virginia ........ 
Mississippi .. . 
Kansas ...... 


9,113,614 | 1,844,720 
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SNNPSOSONS SMH 


THE RIGHT KIND OF A TEXT BOOK 
RIGHTLY USED -IS AS MUCH OF 
A HELP IN DRAWING AND WOOD- 
WORKING AS IN PHYSICS OR BIOLOGY 


TWO TEXT BOOKS 
PROBLEMS IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


By CHARLES A. BENNETT, Professor of Manual Arts, 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute and Editor of the Manual 
Training Magazine, with drawings made by Frep D 
CRAWSHAW, Professor of Manual Arts, Univ’t’y of Wisconsin. 
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Oklahoma. 
Louisiana . 
Arkansas 
South Carolina 
Maryland 
West Virginia... . 
Nebraska 
Washington 
Porto Rico... 
Connecticut . . 
Colorado . 
Florida .... 
Maine 
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THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
Quoted for Review: 

“Among the many books on mechanical drawing this is unique, in 
that but few of the plates are finished. Each plate requires an addi- 
tional section, development or position of the model. This feature 
alone places the book almost in a class byitself. The bookcovers the 
ground of a first vear high school course, but the first part of it is not 
too difficult for the pupils of the upper grammar grades. The plates 
are admirably clear and well arranged, without exaggeration or pre- 
tence, and present an orderly course from beginning to end.’’— The 


School Arts Book. Price, postpaid, $1.00 


ND 5 555. 

South Dakota 

North Dakota 

Rhode Island. 

New Hampshire 

Montana 

Utah 

Vermont . 

District of Columbia | 

New Mexico 

Idaho : 

Arizona .... a J 81,423 

Delaware ..... 17,587 

Hawaii 37,908 

Wyoming te 53,434 

Nevada psa ce 39,540 

Alaska. : 764 
Military and naval basageve 
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ESSENTIALS OF WOODWORKING 


By Ira S. GrirritH, Director of Manual Training, Oak 
Park, Ills., and department editor of American Carpenter and 
Builder; illustrated with numerous pen drawings, by Epwin 
V. Lawrence, of the Pittsburgh Playground Association. 


Quoted from Reviews: 


“This is the best text book on the subject that we have seen. It 
deals with fundamental facts and presents them most interestingly and 
with abundant illustrations.’’—Education, 

“It is well winnowed; hardly a sentence could be spared; hardly 
an illustration (of which there are nearly three hundred) could be 
omitted.”"—The School Arts Book, 


Price, postpaid, $1.00 


WE WOULD LIKE TO HAVE YOU ACQUAINTED WITH 
THESE TWO VALUABLE TEXT BOOKS. LET US SEND 
YOU A COPY FOR TEN DAYS’ EXAMINATION. 

* Includes 953,243 persons in Porto Rico (1899 census) Se en ee ee 
+ Decrease A reprint of the “‘Approved List of Books on the Manual Arts 
_ } Indian Territory ranked 39 in population in 1900, but for comparison from the Manual Training Magazine will be sent free on request. 

is included in the Oklahoma figures. 


§ According to the census of Porto Rico, taken in 1899 under the direction M A N U A L A R - a P R E &, ~ 


of the War Department. German Fire Insurance Building : : : : Peoria, Ilinois 
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(RAYONS| 


‘THE “‘Standard’’for quality, quan- 

tity, variety, economy, and satisfac- 
tion can be had only of the makers 
of the large lines of School and Com- 
mercial Chalk, Wax, Solidand Dust- 
less Crayons of all kinds. 


THE STANDARD CRAYON MFG. CO. 


Danvers, Mass. 


SINCLAIR 


COMPANY 


MAKERS OF 


Reliable Laundry 
Machinery 


General Offices and Factory: 


218 to 224 No. Clinton St. CHICAGO 


REPORT FOLDERS 


314x614, Folder, Linen Stock, 
‘Nine or less month term, Sig- 
nature for parent, Promotion 
Blank,Arrangement Complete. 


Per dozen 10 cents; with 
Envelopes 15 cents. 
Samples and our Catalogues free. 


THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY 


Box 90 New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


Mriliitle” 


WRITING FLUID POWDER® 


This Powder makes a Writing 
Fluid equal to any sold in liquidform. 


Writes a bright blue; turns a permanent 
black. Will not fade like the ordinary 
inks. It is the ideal ink for Banks, 
Offices, Business Colleges, etc., where 
the best grade of ink is required. 

‘“‘JUSTRITE”’ BLACK INK POW- 
DER makes a very good ink for ordi- 
nary letter writing or common school 
use. No FREEZING; NO BREAKAGE OR 
LEAKAGE; No FREIGHT TO Pay. 

‘‘Justrite’’ Cold Water Paste Pow- 
der. This Powder makes a very good 
substitute for Libray Paste, costing only 
about one-fourth as much. Will not 
spoil; can be mixed as needed in cold 
water; no cooking necessary. Putup in 
sealed packages. Special inducements 
to School Boards and users of large 
quantities. Prepared by 


George Manufacturing Co, (not incorporated) 
2931 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Safe, Sanitary, Fireproof, 

and Economical. Classic 

Beauty of Design. Easily 

— over old plaster or 
wood. 


Ask for Catalog. 


ST. PAUL ROOFING, CORNICE & ORNAMENT COMPANY, ST. PAUL, U.S. A. 


Makers of Skylights, Crosses, Roofing, Ventilators, etc. 


Movntjoy’s 18-inch 
Hanging Globe 


THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS 


Always out of the way and yet at 
hand ready for for use, in sight of 
the entire school. Globe is 18-inch 
with Johnston print of maps. 


American Bird and Nature 
Study Chart (Color Photograph) 


Solars problem of nature study. This 
chart has been adopted for use in 
schools of a number of States. Best 
nature teaching aid. 


Circulars and introductory prices on 
Globes and Charts free on request to 


JOHN C. MOUNTJOY 
141 W. Ohio St. Chicago, Hl. 


The HEKTOGRAPH C 


-] ONE H cacao 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work. 


42 Murray St., New York 
- 69 Dearborn St., Chicago 


HISTORICAL 
SCHOOL MAPS 


NEW YORK and PENNSYLVANIA 
Latest, Largest, Best 
Descriptive Circulars Free 
Est.1828 €.C. BRIDGMAN, 86 Warren St., N. Y 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

“A Teacher’s Handbook” is what our 
new Catalogue has been justly called. It 
is up-to-date, fully illustrated, and brim- 
ful of suggestions. It reflects the new 
Education. The latest in crafts supplies. 
The latest in Entertainments. All the 
best in standard supplies. 
Garden City Educational Co. 

169 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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AT WHOLESALE PRIGES 


» AND SAVE MIDDLENENS PROFIT 


Report Cards, 1, 4 or 10 month, per 100 
— 25 cents. Postage 5 cents. 


U. S. Wool Bunting Flags, 6x3 ft., $1.75 
Postage 14 cents. 


U. S. Wool Bunting Flags, 8x4 ft., $2.45 
Postage 20 cents. 


Class Recitation Records, Each 15 cents. 
Postage 3 cents. 


No. 800— 8 Inch Metal Stand Globe, $1 40 
No. 1200 — 12 Inch Metal Stand Globe, 2.75 


Set of 8 Maps, size 40x 58 inches on spring 
rollers in fine hardwood case, $10. 


CATALOG-FREE ON REQUEST 


| CATALOG DISCRIBES & SHOWS WHOLESALE 


PRICES ON ABSOLUTELY EVERYTHING 


FOR SCHOOLS 
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GYMNASIUM SUPPLIES 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
STEEL LOCKERS 


FREE CATALOG 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
GYMNASIUM OUTFITTERS 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Che 


bumor of the School Room 


HUMOR OF THE SCHOOL. 


(The following selection can be used with good effect 
as an entertainment number, by having a small schoolroom 
setting with young pupils, an older one taking the part of 
the teacher and reciting the following with vim and action. 
It may also be used without the class scene, but with the 
one reciting seated at a teacher’s desk.) 


A Reading Lesson. 
Number ones may take their readers! 
Turn! Together! What a noise! 
Try again and all be careful! 
Please don’t scuff your feet so, boys! 
Stand! Well, stand, and not keep moving! 
Pass! Step lightly! Don’t you know, 
Every time you cross the floor 
You interrupt the class below? 
Open readers! What's the lesson? 
You may tell me, Johnnie Dare, 
Well, I’m waiting for an answer 
Don’t you know, or don’t you care? 
Yes, thats right; I see you know it, 
But another time be quick! 
Front line step together closer! 
You a the lesson, Dick. 
Stop! Well, Daisy, what’s the matter? 
Glad to have you criticise. 
Right! The book should be held lower; 
Where are all the others’ eyes? 
Dick, continue! Drop your right hand,~ 
One’s enough to hold the book! 
If you sat up where | do, 
You could see how bad you look. 
Stand up straight and read much louder, 
Emphasize the word unite. 
Don’t you see it’s in italics? 
Read again and get it right! 
O, no, no! not that way! Listen! 
Can you say it, Eddie Rea? 
Joe, repeat it! Nannie, say it! 
Charley, try it! That’s the way! 
Now begin the lesson over! 
Show some life, for pity’s sake! 
Read as if you liked to do it! 
Fred, you’re only half awake! 
You may show them how to read it, 
Minnie Miller—notice, please, 
That she holds her book correctly. 
Toes the mark, and—reads with ease. 
You might all do just as nicely, 
Minnie is a girl who tries— 
What is that! Who threw that spit ball? 
Will the one who did it, rise? 
Some one threw it, that is certain, 
And he may as well confess. 
Jimmie Donnin! I’m astonished! 
Well, you stay in this recess. 
Read the second stanza, Katie! 
Too much noise in number twos; 
No, I say! Don't interrupt! 
I told you I should not excuse. 
Now, then, Katie, read up lively 
Make up time that’s run to waste! 
Speak the words much more distinctly, 
You’re in almost too great haste! 
That will do! Now close your readers! 
Next time you must study more. 
Don’t forget to walk on tiptoe, 
When you go across: the floor! 
Turn! Be careful! Pass! Wait Tommy, 
Lulu goes before you do! 
Sit! Don’t rattle pencils, children! 
Thank Goodness, that class is through! 


—Nellie Potter. 


Catholic School Journal 


OUR COUNTRY AND CITIZENSHIP. 
Brief Quotations From Catholic Sources, Appropriate to 
Washington’s Birthday Exercises. 

In the anniversary of the birth of Washington no more 
appropriate words can be chosen than those contained in 
his inaugural address, delivered to both houses of congress, 
and which is pervaded by the most profound spirit of re- 
ligion. 

He recognizes with humble gr ratitude the hand of Divine 
Providence in the formation of the government; and he 
fervently invokes the unfailing blessings of Heaven on 
nation and rulers. 

His devoted trust in God is affirmed in his farewell 
address, in which he tells the people that of all the disposi 
tions and habits which lead up to political prosperity, re 
ligion and morality are the indispensable supports.—Cardi- 
nal Gibbons. 


The Catholic Church has flourished under all forms of 
government. Her divine Founder has given her an organ 
ism capable of adjustment to every legitimate human in 
stitution. She tends to make the people loyal to the au- 
thority of the state, and her influence will strengthen them 
in the virtues necessary for the public welfare; she has 
always done so. But the form of government of the United 
States is preferable to Catholics above other forms. It 
is more favorable than others to the practice of those 
virtues which are the necessary conditions of the develop- 
ment of the religious life of man. This government leaves 
men a larger margin of liberty of action, and hence jor 
co-operation with the guidance of the Holy Spirit, than 
any other govenment under the sun.—Rev. Isaac Hecker, 
Csi. — 

In a free country religion must necessarily be the hand- 
maid of liberty, for it is axiomatic that the strength o/ a 
republic rests upon the virtue of its citizens, and virtue 
is essentially based on religion. As well might you expect 
a tree torn up by the roots and thrown by the wayside to 
blossom and flourish as to expect that virtue separated 
from religion could survive. Intellect standing alone is not 


sufficient to make a virtuous people—Judge Morgan J. 
O'Brien, New York. 


* * * No man can be a good Catholic who is not 


also a good citizen; the obligations of loyal obedience to 
constituted civil authority, of faithful and zealous fullill 
ment of the several duties imposed on each member of 
society by the law of the land—obligations which have 
been ever and everywhere emphatically proclaimed by the 
Church—rest sacredly upon every freeman in a self-govern- 
ing republic, and forbid any surrender to selfishness or 
cowardice or sloth, any compromise with inequity or dis- 
honor, in the work which his country demands of him. 
It is not enough that this doctrine be affirmed in our 
catechisms or declared by our preachers, it must be recog- 
nized in our lives. When there shall be no unworthy 
citizen who is also in name a Catholic, the Catholic Church 
in America will have no enemy whom any good man would 
wish to be her friend. 

* * * For American Catholics, for the laity no less 
than for the clergy, it is an imperative, sacred duty to 
show—and show so plainly that no man, in or out of the 
Church, can misread the showing—that as truly as she 
(the Church) lives to point the way to Heaven, so truly 
she lives likewise that truth and justice, honor and patriot- 
ism, good faith and fair dealing may also live among 
men.—Hon. Charies J. Bonaparte. (Former Attorney 
General of the United States.) 


Allegiance is due the church in things spiritual, to one’s 


country in things temporal. To the church we give the 
obedience of the soul; our mind accepts the doctrines of 
God which it teaches and our will obeys the precepts which 
are made necessary for the fulfillment of our duty to God 
and our fellow men in the contest of life for the things of 
heaven. Allegiance to the church is obedience to the au- 
thority with which we believe Christ invested it in spiritual 
matters and that authority controls temporal things only 
as they affect the moral life so that the church exercises 
an indirect authority over temporal matters only inasmuch 
as these temporal matters affect the conscience of men 

No one gives his conscience or his spiritual life in keeping 
to the state, which can only demend our obedience in the 
things that belong to it in matters temporal.—Bishop 
Conaty, California. 





